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Two 


LINE 
Editorials 


President Eisenhower says_ that 
peace and prosperity can be con- 
tinued by adherence to “hard work 
and sacrifice’, but he can’t expect any 
such radical program as that to be 
popular. 


” ” = 


An item on the sports page says 
that our Olympic Games athletes have 
Russia outclassed in the weight-lifting 
events. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted, Russia has us just as clearly 
outclassed in shop-lifting. 


* ial * 


France’s Foreign Minister, it is re- 
vealed, is a writer of books of fairy 
stories. Lots of other statesmen have 
similar talent, but they generally call 
their fairy tales state papers. 


* % 7 


The week’s most puzzling news item 
concerns a nudist in Arizona who was 
arrested for carrying concealed wea- 
pons. 


4 aa * 


A travel agency advertises that a 
visit to the land of the head-hunters 
in Borneo can be perfectly safe “if 
you are careful and keep cool.” Yes, 
you must be careful not to lose your 
head. 


ca * * 


Some Halloween pranksters chained 
a five-ton truck to the rear of a Holly- 
wood actor’s car. That’s the modern 
—" of hitching your wagon to a 
star. 
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November 7, 1956 


ASHINGTON last month generally marked time, with one eye on the 
national elections and the other on the latest Mideast crisis. President 


Eisenhower’s reelection removed one uncertainty and it will be up to the Ad- 


ministration and the incoming Congress to cope with domestic and international 


problems. Any change in the defense program, of course, would affect the metal 


industry. 


So far, there have been no indications that the Administration considers the 


international situation sufficiently serious to require a step-up in the stockpiling 


or defense program. In fact, the day after the election, the Government freed 
for industry use during the first half of next year 400,000,000 pounds of primary 


aluminum originally scheduled for 
Uncle Sam’s strategic stockpile. The 
Government, during 1956, has de 
ferred 800,000,000 pounds. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization, 
which sets amounts of metals and 
minerals it needs for the stockpile, 
said no Government “call” for the 
100,000,000 pounds of aluminum would 
be made because of strong industrial 
demand and because the min‘mum 
objectives of the stockpile have been 
met. ODM said its policy for filling 
the long-term objectives of the stock- 
piie will be to buy domestically when 
industry demand slackens. 

Aluminum Set-Aside 

Earlier, on October 24, the Bus!- 
ness and Defense Services Admini- 
stration announced that 137,000,000 
pounds of aluminum will be set aside 
from the total supply available in the 
first quarter of 1957 to fill Depart- 
ment of Defense and Atomic Energy 
Commission orders. This reserve is 
4,000,000 pounds less than the amount 
set aside for similar orders in the 
fourth quarter of 1956. Officials of 
BDSA’s Aluminum and Magnesiuin 
Division said the decrease reflects the 
change in military requirements, 

The 1957 first quarter figure repre- 
sents 14 per cent of the anticipated 
supply of domestic and _ imported 
primary aluminum for that period, th 
same percentage as for the fourth 
quarter of 1956. 

Nickle Diverted To Industry 

In line with the aluminum stock 
pile deferment, the ODM on October 
i7 diverted to private industry an- 
other 5,000,000 pounds of nicke’ 
origina!ly scheduled for the Govern- 
ment reserve in the fourth quarter of 
this year. This was in addition to 29,- 
0C0,000 pounds already diverted fo- 
the quarter. This year the Govern- 
ment agency has diverted a total of 
79.300,000 pounds of the metal to 
private industry; the amount taken 
fcr the stockpile is secret. 


ODM also annoenced the Govern- 
ment will issue no “call” for nickel 
for the stockpile during the 1957 first 
quarter. This will be the first time 
since the Korean war the Government 
will not be in the market for nickel, 
according to ODM Director Arthur 
Memming. 
Nickel Scrap Export Quotas 

Later in the month, however, on 
October 25, the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce announced fourth- 
quarter export quotas for nickel and 
nickel-hearing alley scrap materials. 
Under the licensing policy as estab- 
lished for the fourth quarter, a total 
export quota of 500,000 pounds (gross 
v.cight) has been set for nickel-cop- 
ner alloy scrap sent abroad for con- 
version into nickel metal and returned 
to this country. In the third quarter 
this material was not subject to quan- 
titative export limitations. 

Export license applicants are stil! 
required to certify that not less than 
90 per cent of the nickel content of 
the nickel-copper alloy scrap to be 
exported, including mone! metal scrap, 
will be returned to the U. S. in the 
form of nickel metal. Grindings 
crushed radio tubes, skimmings and 
drosses containing more than one per 
‘ent chromium and slags, which aré 
unusuable or unsalable in the U. S.. 
now are open-ended. Previously, this 
type of nickel-bearing scrap was not 
approved for export. 

A quota of 25,000 pounds has been 
set for the export nickel cact and 
rolled «nodes, nickel and nickel alloy 
shot. and pure nickel powder. This 
avount is the same as that estab- 
lished in previous quarters. All other 
nickel products remain under open- 
end licensing. 

Oppose Copper Scrap Export Rise 

Opposition developed, meanwhile. 
to any increase in the fourth quartet 
1956 export quotas for copper and 
copper base alloy scrap. At a meeting 
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with BDSA officials, the Brass and 
Bronze Ingot Makers Industry Ad- 
visory Cummittee opposed any in- 
crease when the BDSA requested the 
group’s advice on the proposal of ex- 
porters that the quotas be raised. An 
{AC member pointed out that while 
there exists a general surplus of cop- 
per and copper-base alloy scrap over 
oll, there is a decided shortage of in- 
got making types and grades. 

Declaring that copper-nickel and 
other alloys containing both metals 
are becoming more and more in de- 
mand for shipbuilding and essential 
military uses, the committee insisted 
emphatically that priority ratings 
should extend to copper-nickel alloys 
of 3 per cent or more, instead of 5 
per cent and up. Committee 
nen said that primary nickel must be 
used for some of their alloys, but be- 
ciuse of the scarcity of nickel and 
their inability at present to receive 
“DO” ratings from their customers, 
the ingot makers ere finding it diffi- 
cult to obtain adequate supplies of 
primary nickel. 


} 
DOKeS- 


Lead, Zine for Stockpile 
General Services 
again entered the metal market to 
mzke its monthly purchases” of 
demestically-produced lead and zine 
for the naticnal stockpile. Offers to 
supply both metals had to be sub- 
mitted by producers by October 25, 
with deliveries to be completed by 
December 15. The GSA got only about 
3,765 tons of lead whrn it purchased 
that metal for the stockpile in Sep- 
tember; some quarters believed not 
much more would be offered by pro- 
ducers in November. Seme producers 
were not expected to offer any zinc 
for the stockpile in November, with 
others nlanning to offer a little less 
than they did in September. 
ODM Stockpile Report 

The ODM disciosed it has spent 
$145,000,000 for more than 600,000 
tons of strategic materials for the 
sieckpile in the first six months of 
this year. In it ssemi-annual report 
to Congress, ODM said that of the 
amount purchased, $93,500,009 cov- 
ered goods bought for the minimum 
stockpiie (materizis for immediate 
use in event of war) and $51,500,000 
for the long-term stockpile. Since 
1945 the Government has accumulated 
#6,000,000,000 worth of critical and 
strategic materials weighing 24,- 
900,000 tons and stored in 242 loca- 
tions. 

The barter of U. S. surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for strategic 
materials now represents the largest 

ngle Government source of such ma- 
terials. ODM said. Commodity Credit. 
Corp. inventories of strategic com- 
modities acquired through barter have 
2 value of $162,000,000, and the 
corporation has outstanding orders 
for an additional &230,000,000 worth 
of materials. 


Administration 


Farm Barter Program Purchases 

The Agriculture Department re- 
ported it contracted to barter “64.- 
280,009 of Government-owned farm 
commoditics for an equel value of 
stratervic materials fromm abroad dur- 
ing the July-September our 
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FURTHER STEADY RISE LIKELY IN WORLD'S COPPER 
NEEDS WITH SUPPLY INCREASING, PRICES STABLE 


Overall Demand by 1965 May Be Expected to Reach 5.1 Million Tons, 46% 
More Than Last Year; Soviet Union May Again Become a Factor in Market 


By ROBERT P. KOENIG, President, Cerro de Pasco Corporation 


URING the first decade, follow- 
D ing World War II, the global 
economy has expanded at a rate un- 
paralleled since before the first world 
war. 

Increased Demand For 
Primary Products 


The rapid growth of the world 
economy over the past ten years has 
generated an intense demand for in- 
dustrial raw ‘materials, but — and this 
is one of the major lessons of the 
period it has not generated a de- 
mand proportionate to the rate of 
overall economic advancement. Thus, 
while world manufacturing output 
doubled between 1938 and 1955, this 
expansion in the consumption of 
metals derived from ores — and an 
expansion of only just over 30 per 
cent in the usage of virgin copper 
ore. And even this dramatic con- 
trast underestimates the full extent 
of the divergence, since the expan- 
sion of the world metal-using indus- 
tries hus been even greater than that 
of world manufacturing output. 

How, it may be asked, has it been 
possible to achieve this very signifi- 
cant increase in world manufactur- 
ing output with a much smaller in- 
crease in the production of metals? 
The factors most responsible for the 
divergent trends are probably these: 

First, the prices of most metals 
have risen very substantially indeed 
since the 1930’s, much more, in fact, 
than the prices of manufactured 
goods. As a result, scrap metal has 
become a highly-prized commodity. 
Its collection and re-usage is a con- 
siderably more organized and profit- 
able business than it was before the 
war. 

Secondly, manufactured products 
are, in general, much more compli- 
cated articles than they were twenty 
years ago. Consequently, the manu- 
facturing industry uses less raw ma- 





Exverpts of address before Regional Con- 
ference of New York Society of Security 
Analysts, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, November 8, 1956. 
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terial (and more capital) per unit 
value of output than in the 1930's. 
Automobiles, aircraft, machine tools 
are all good 
dency. 


examples of this ten- 


Finally, technological development 
over the past decade has resulted in 
substantial economies in the usage of 
raw materials. In addition, the in- 
creasing use of synthetic materials 
has curtailed the consumption of 2 
number of primary products. 

We can, I believe, reasonably ex- 
pect that these same factors will op- 
erate over the years ahead. It is true 
of course that scrap collection in the 
more developed areas of the wor!d 
cannot be expected to become appre- 
c‘ably more efficient, but in the un- 
derdeveloped countries, scrap collec- 
tion should become more important 
as time passes. 


Population Growth and 
Industrial Expansion 


Allied with the rapid expansion of 
the world economy is the remarkable 
increase in world population. Since 
1900 the total world population has 
increased by 65 per cent and is cur- 
rently expanding at the rate of 25 
million or 1 per cent a year. It is 
estimated that on present trends 
world population by the year 2000 
will reach some 3 billion, 250 million. 

One of the most dynamic factors 
at work today is the astonishing in- 
crease in electric power generation. 
Between 1937 and 1955 the produc- 
tion of electricity expanded by no less 
than 220 per cent, or at an average 
annual rate of nearly 12 per cent, far 
outpacing the increase in world pop- 
ulation or industrial growth. 

There is every prospect that elec- 
tric power production will continue 
to expand at least at the present 
rate — a most powerful support to 
the world copper market. 

It is often suggested that copper 
usage tends to follow larger trends 
in steel production. World crude steel 


production (excluding the Soviet 


Union) totaled 87 million tons in 
1935. In 1955 it reached an estimated 
261 million tons — an expansion in 
twenty years of 200 per cent. This 
rate of production far outpaces the 
increase in copper production over 
the same period, and to this extent 
our analogy is a false one. But to 
the extent that steel output under- 
pins the whole of modern industrial 
growth, the parallel is very real. The 
connection between steel consumption 
and copper usage is not direct, but 
the two are connected in a highly sig- 
nificant way. 
Future Economic Prospects 


The major query troubling econ- 
omists — and businessmen — is 
whether the impressive burst of the 
past decade will be kept on. 

I will promptly place my own cards 
on the table and declare my belief 
in the future of the expansionary 
world. I shan’t take your time to out- 
line in detail the articles of my faith. 
But, in brief, the “growth supporting 
factors” in the world economy seem 
to me sufficiently strong that col- 
lapse may not occur again in our 
time. Governments of all the leading 
nations of the world are committed 
to full employment policies and, 
what is more important we are hope- 
ful today that we know the way to 
cure (indeed prevent) certain major 
slumps. Economic manipulation of 
the economy to ensure the optimum 
level of effective demand is now a 
finer art than it was at, say the be- 
ginning of the century. Moreover, 
the elements of “built-in” stability in 
the world economy — resulting from 
a constant flow of expenditures un- 
related to business activity — are con- 
siderably more persuasive than in the 
pre-war era. 

If these considerations represent 
anything like a true forecast of the 
future, it copper. 
Special factors will be bearing on the 
metal which I should next like to re- 
view with you. But my basic thesis 
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looks well for 





thus far is that the underlying growth 
trend will be buoyant. 
Future Rates Of Growth 
World production ex- 
panded by 50 per cent between 1948 
and 1955, and will in all likelihood 
continue to expand substantially, al- 


industrial 


beit at a slightly slower rate, between 
now and 1965. A reasonable estimate 
is that world industrial production 
will rise by a further 40 per cent 
over this period (a rate of growth 
very much in line with that suggested 
by The President’s Materials Policy 
Commission The Paley Report). 

We have already noted the extreme- 
ly rapid rate of growth of electric 
power generation in the post war 
decade. There is every reason to ex- 
pect that such expansion will con- 
tinue during the 10 years ahead 
indeed there is a real possibility that 
the rate of growth may be speeded 
up. However, even on a_ reasonably 
conservative estimate, world produc- 
tion of electric power will increase 
to 3 billion, 350 million kilowatt hours, 
or 150 per cent above present levels, 
by 1965. 

World steel production has ex- 
panded by some 10 per cent a year 
since before the war, and there are 
being 
considered and under way. On the 


massive expansion programs 
basis of the general growth consid- 
erations previously discussed and on 


the projected expansion of capacity, 


an estimate of an increase in steel 
production by 60 per cent over the 
next decade may not be far wide of 
the mark. This would imply a level 
of steel output of 350 million short 
tons by 1965. 

Free World copper consumption has 
expanded by nearly 35 per cent since 
1948. In the light of the foregoing 
considerations, an in con- 
sumption of approximately the same 
amount, that is, an expansion in 
3.5 million short tons to 
4.7 million short tons may be ex- 
pected by 1965. The growth factors 
already considered are general ones, 
however, and there will be very special 
factors impinging on copper usage 
over the next few years, each of 
which may be 


increase 


usage from 


expected to exert a 

more profound influence than it has 

done in the past. 

Prices, Availabilities and Substitutes 
One of 

aluminum, 


these, the substitution of 
plastics and other ma- 
terials for copper may continue to 
work against the older metal, al- 
though the other two — (2) the dy- 
namic nature of many of the copper 
using industries (and some very dy- 
namic ones have joined the list in 
recent years) and (3) the impact of 
defense requirements with the power- 


ful effect that stockpiling seems to 
exert — will move in its favor, and 
very strongly so. 

A good deal has been written and 
said lately about the encroachment 
of aluminum, plastics and other sub- 
stances into the field traditionally oc- 
cupied by copper. There is of course 
a tendency for such changes and in- 
novations to reach the headlines while 
conventional processes go largely un- 
noticed, but evidence suggests that 
the extent of any move away from 
copper has been rather more than 
marginal as some have argued. 

The reasons for this are (1) be- 
cause the metal has not always been 
easy to obtain in the past, and even 
more important, (2) because its price 
has shown swings of alarming am- 
plitude and frequency, and has fur- 
ther tended to fluctuate around high 
rather than low levels. The second 
peint is of course largely dependent 
And whether or not 
these trends will continue in the fu- 
ture depends upon the future price 
and supply relationships between cop- 
per on the one hand and its com- 
petitors on the other and the speed 
with which the limitations of the sub- 
stitutes can be overcome. 

The history of the recent past gives 
little forecasting 
copper prices. At all events, the pre- 
war relationship between the prices 
of copper and aluminum are unlikely 
to be re-established. 


upon the first. 


encouragement to 


Prospects For Improved 
Copper Supplies 

With respect to copper, unless there 
is a deterioration in the labor posi- 
tion in the copper producing areas — 
and such problems tend to be short- 
term rathan than long term ones — 
the supply situation should imdeed 
show an improvement in the long run, 
for strenuous efforts are being made 
to expand output in the copper re- 
gions of Africa, South America and 
elsewhere. 

Furthermore, there seems to be a 
growing awareness of the lasting 
damage to copper’s prospects which 
can be wrought by an _ unbalanced 
price structure. The most striking 
testament to this is the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust’s adoption of a fixed 
price, or a series of prices fixed for 
periods. This has by no means met 
with universal agreement, although 
the purpose — to avoid an adverse 
effect on copper consumption in that 
range of uses in which demand is 
elastic — is not disputed. 

In any case, it is not suggested 
that copper is replaceable in all, or 
even a large proportion, of its uses. 
In the first place, it is often employed 
in comparatively small quantities in 


each individual product, so that the 
saving to be gained by using another 
substance in place of copper may be 
small. In other cases where the cop- 
per content is large,, as in switchgear, 
for example, the final product is so 
costly as to minimize the effect of 
an increase in the copper 
the final selling value. 


price on 


Finally, for many goods, as for ex- 
ample in the electrical field and in 
marine use, there would appear little 
likelihood of 
ground. 


copper losing much 


Coppert’s Unique Qualities 


The prospect of some improvement 
in the stability of copper prices and 
supplies relative to other materials 
which have tended to take its place, 
the limited range over which substi- 
tution is possible, the inherent quali- 
ties of copper and its alloys and the 
technical problems involved in using 
alternatives — all these will tend to 
restrict the degree to which copper 
is replaced in future. Most probably 
this will not greatly exceed the re- 
placement rates of the past. It is im- 
possible to measure this displacement, 
but it would be surprising indeed if 
it were to even approach the annual 
gain in the potential outlets for cop- 
per. Overall consumption is thus cer- 
tain to increase absolutely if not rela- 
tively to the movements in the basic 
underlying forces. 


Dynamics Of Copper-Consuming 
Industries 

The second of the three prime in- 
fluences on copper consumption — the 
dynamics of the industries using it — 
suggests previous growth rates should 
be fully maintained — and even im- 
proved upon. Most of the present in- 
dustries using the metal exhibit fairly 
strong growth characteristics and sev- 
eral powerful copper users — atomic 
energy is one example — have been 
recently added to the list. 

Taking copper in all its forms, al- 
most half the world’s consumption of 
copper goes into various electrical 
uses. 

About another fifth is believed to 
find its way into shipbuilding and the 
associated engineering industries. 

Motor vehicles absorb about a tenth. 
Building construction absorbs appre- 
ciable quantities, approximately an- 
other tenth of the total. And because 
the modern age requires a high level 
of defense expenditure, copper or 
brass is required for ammunition and 
other equipment. These are the main 
uses which account for perhaps nine- 
tenths of world consumpticn. In ad- 
dition, of course, significant quanti- 
ties are absorbed by the railways, 
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RESEARCH MAY INCREASE AVAILABILITY OF ‘RARE’ 
METALS AND SPARK NEW INDUSTRIES OF TOMORROW 


Cites Aluminum, Magnesium and Titanium as Once Relatively Obscure But 


Now Economically Important; Further Technological Advances Seen Vital 


By EUGENE B. HOTCHKISS, Vice President, Vitro Corporation of America 


E quite customarily speak of 
these substances — which I 


shall call simply the rare metals — 
as though they belonged together by 
virtue of similar characteristics or 
properties. Even an inference of uni- 
formity is hardly excusable in this 
age of scientific exactness, for in- 
dividually the rare metals have very 
little in common. They aren’t even ail 
They differ widely in the 
prevalence in which they occur in 
nature. Some, common in other parts 


“rare”. 


of the world, are promoted to the rare 
category in our country, mainly be- 
cnuse of their strategic importance. 
Their value per pound ranges from 
cheap to very expensive; some rare 
m?*tals are produced on a large scale, 
others by the gram. To further com- 
pound the confusion of nomenclature, 
we include in this group the metal- 
loids, with properties somewhere be- 
tween those of a true metal and a 
non-metal, the rare earths, which are 
neither truly rare nor are ‘hey 
carths, and those new manmade ele- 


ments that are produced by nuclear 


reaction and the trans-uranics. 


Perhaps some justification for this 
blanket classification may be found 
in their very diversity; perhaps mor 
in our attitude toward them that 
sees unmeasured potentialities in 
their future. A kinship of fascinating 
dissimilarity bonds these unusual 
metals together. In common, they 
stimulate our technical curiosity in 
the search for newer and better ma 
terials. Collectively, they represent 
the promise of the future in the 
metals industry. 

Therefore, ] provose that we borrow 
a term of scientific distinction used 
to designate other congeries of diverse 
talents, and call this group hereafter 
the Colleve of Rare Metals, and |} 
nominate for membership the follow- 
iny,,as listed in the table on this page. 

I wiil not ask that these nomina- 
tions be seconded, neither will I re- 
quest that the nominations be closed. 
and I hasten to add that this selection 
of some 65 of the 101 presently 
id-ntified eloments in the periodic 
table has not been passed upon, or 
approved by any committee. It is my 
own selection and admittedly arbi- 
trary. 

So-Called Rare Metals 


Let us briefly examine some 


these so-called rare metals. 





COLLEGE OF 
Beryllium 
Bismuth 
Boron 
Cadmium 
Cesium 
The Alkali Earth Metals: 
Calcium 
Barium 
Strontium 
Coba!t 
Columbium 
Gallium 
Germanium 
Hafnium 
Indium 
Lithium 
Manganese 
Molybdenum 
Nickel 
The Platinum Group: 
Iridium 
Osmium 
Palladium 
Platinum 
Rhodium 
Ruthenium 


Address present bef . rican Mining 


Congress, Los October 4, 


1956. 
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RARE METALS 


Platinum Group (Continued): 

Rhenium 
Rubidium 
Scandium 
Selenium 
Silicon 
Tantalum 
Tellurium 
Thallium 
Thorium 
Tungsten 
Vanadium 
Yttrium 
Zirconium 

The 15 Rare Earth Metals. 

The Manmade Metals: 
Francium 
Promethium 
Astatine 
Technetium 

The Trans-Uranies: 
Americium 
Berkelium 
Californium 
Curium 
Neptunium 
Plutonium 
EKinsteinium 
Fermium 
Mendelevium 


In prevalence, silicon, second only 
to oxygen as the most abundant ele- 
ment, makes up some 28 per cent of 
the earth’s crust. But pure silicon is 
produced at the rate of only a few 
thousand pounds per year. The rare 
metal, tungsten, is about as abundant 
as copper. There is almost twice as 
much zirconium in the earth’s crust 
as zinc, and one is amazed to find 
rubidium, 16th in order of prevalence, 
almost as abundant as chlorine, but 
with a total annual production of 
only about 100 pounds. 

On the lower end of the prevalence 
scale, thallium occurs in the _ litho- 
sphere to the extent of about 30 
grams per ton, and although it is more 
abundant than arsenic, antimony, or 
mercury, its wide distribution does 
not represent its availability. Rheni- 
um, occurring in the earth’s crust to 
the extent of only one thousandth of 
a gram per ton, is indeed rare, while 
the manmade metals like promethium, 
produced only by nuclear reaction, do 
not occur in nature at all. 


Physical Differences 


In physical properties there are also 
some striking differences. Thallium 
is so soft it can be easily scratched 
with the fingernail. Gallium will 
literally melt in your mouth, going 
into its liquid phase at some 13° F. be- 
low normal body temperature. At the 
other end of this scale stands osmium, 
the hardest of all metals, and tung- 
sten having the highest melting point, 
6152° F. 

The electrical properties of the rare 
metals are equally interesting. Bor- 
on, a feeble conductor at room 
temperature, becomes quite conduc- 
tive at high temperatures. Vitreous 
selenium is a dielectric, while in one 
of its cther allotropic forms it is a 
geod conductor. Germanium owes its 
important use in transistors to the 
fact that it is a semi-conductor, and 
recent reports indicate lanthanum, 
one of the rare earths, is a super-con- 
Auctor. 

Age Variations 

Variations in age are notable, tov. 
The mineral, bery!, was mined as a 
gem in Egypt five thousand years 
ago, but the metal beryllium, the 
lightest stable metal with a high 
melting point, was not known until 
late in the nineteenth century. Os- 
mium, the heaviest of all metals, was 
found in the native state with others 
of the platinum group in precious 
metal brought back by the Conquista- 
dores in the mid fifteen hundreds. 
Mendelevium, first produced a little 
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over a year ago, certainly qualifies 
as the youngest rare metal, but its 
half life is so short that it will un- 
doubtedly pose some unique member- 
ship problems in the College of Rar 
Metals. 

In the interests of brevity I shall 
not even attempt to catalogue the 
infinite variety of their chemical 
properties or their nuclear behavior. 

These, then, are our rare metals. 
We have mentioned only a few and 
our examples were selected primarily) 
to illustrate diverse and unusual 
properties. Old or new, rare in 
occurrence or rare in use, hard, soft 
reactive, or passive, they represent a 
most unusua! collection of substances, 
richly deserving the distinction and 
honor of membership in the College 
of Rare Metals. 

But fascinating ws they are as rare 
metals, the future promise of those 
we can coax out of their obscurity 
into the profitable service of mankind 
ecmmands a much more practical in- 
terest. It is as common, rather than 
rare, metals that they will spark the 
new industries of tomorrow. Can we 
determine the factors that are signifi- 
eant in their transition from rarity 
to availability? Can a pattern be de- 
tected in the transition of recently 
available but once rare metals such 
as aluminum, magnesium, or titanium 
that might help us to predict when 
and how others might join these 
sllustrious alumni of the College of 
Rare Metals? 


Economic Factor 
We can list several factors that 
were significant in the change of 
these three light metals from relative 


obscurity to economic importance: 


1. The recognized need for new. 
strong, lightweight structural metals; 

2.. The abundance of each of these 
three in the earth's crust that stim- 
vlated a desire to put them to use; 

3. The assurance that a large and 
profitable market awaited the success- 
ful solution of the problems of pro- 
cess technology and fabrication. 
How did these factors operate in 
the case of aluminum? About 35 
years of research end process develop- 
ment followed the first laboratory 
production of the pure metal before 
Hall achieved his technological break- 
through that demonstrated how alu- 
minum could be produced economical- 
ly. We do not know the cost of this 
effort, but it is of interest that the 
research, application engineering, and 
market development, which followed 
each other in orderly fashion, were 
solely the efforts of private risk-tak- 
ing in an atmosphere of free enter- 
prise and peace. 

Magnesium Industry 

The story of magnesium differs 
from that of aluminum. The magnes- 
ium industry was a German monopoly 
imported to this country under the 
threat of World War I. Judging by 
U. S. production, which languished 
around a few hundred tons per year 
until there was a sharp rise in the 
early 30’s, the problems of process 
technology were not solved until then. 
But in magnesium, the factor of need 
was heavily underscored by war-time 
strategic requirements, which, heavily 
backed by Federal subsidy, created a 
10 


tremendous demand before industry 


‘was technologically ready to supply 


it. 

The process breakthrough had hard- 
ly occurred before the defense pro- 
gram of World War II expanded mag- 
nesium production manyfold, from 
9,500 tons from one plant in 1939 to 
over 180,000 tons from 15 plants four 
years later. At the end of the war one 
plant was again the sole producer. I 
have been unable to find records of 
the total Federal spending on mag- 
nesium, but we may assume that it 
was substantial. 

The titanium industry got off to 
an ever faster start than magnesium 
in another period of emergency, and 
under the direct initiative of the gov- 
ernment. A tmuch more imposing 
array of government spending pro- 
grams appeared. Again we see the 
factor of strategic need for a little 
known metal causing a crash procure- 
inent program well in advance of the 
process breakthrough that normally 
signals the start of a new extractive 
industry. It is estimated that the 
teial cost of this program to 
the government, including govern- 
ment-financed research in processing 
and production, plant loans, the main- 
tenance of production aids, together 
with G. S. A. stockpile purchases, 
totaled somewhere around 175 million 
dollars. 

Long Research Programs 

As far as a pattern is concerned, 
we can note that in each of these 
examples, the difficulty of extracting 
the metal from its ore, or source, and 
in fabricating it into useful forms, 
disputed the promise of its prevalence 
in nature. And in each case, a costly, 
arduous, and long research program 
had to be successfully completed be- 
fore the metal became an article of 
commerce. 

By no means should we deprecate 
the widespread industrially-sponsored 
ctivity that took place concurrently, 
nor can we deny that our economy 
will be enriched by the availability of 
this new light metal much sooner 
than would have been the case with- 
out vast government support. But in 
the case of magnesium and titanium 
we might raise the question whether 
the development of our newer metal 
industries must of necessity occur in 
an atmosphere of national urgency 
and be dedicated first to the destruc- 
tive arts of war. 

History of Uranium 

We can look at some other ex- 
amples. Without doubt the history of 
uranium illustrates the ultimate effect 
of the forces of extreme national 
urgency, brought on by world war and 
continued by an_ unsettled peace. 
Never before has our national secur- 
ity been so thoroughly tied to a single 
metal, which a short decade and a 
half ago was known as a little wanted 
by-product of radium refining. The 
immense problems of scarcity, lack of 
basic knowledge of its properties, and 
the gravest question of all — whether 
its predicted behavior could be safelv 
demonstrated and controlled — were 
far beyond the capabilities of private 
enterprise to handle. 

Under a time schedule that ap- 
peared impossible, and the necessity 
of the most stringent security con- 


trols, there was no otner way of 
creating this industry except as a 
ward of the government. The cost, 
exclusive of weapons development and 
production, has been estimated to be 
in the neighborhood of 14 billions of 
dollars — the cost of 80 titanium pro- 
grams. 

We may hope that this example 
dces not indicate a pattern to be 
followed in the case of other rare 
metals, but it brings home forcibly 
the vital necessity, as well as the im- 
mense cost, of the research, process 
engineering and solving of many com- 
plex metallurgical, chemical, and 
fabrication problems that were in 
velved in the development of this new 
metal industry. 

Private Initiative 

Molybdenum is one of the relative- 
ly few new rare metals, now establish- 
ed as an industry, in which pricate 
initiative in research outpaces Fed- 
eral subsidy. The Bureau of Mines 
says, — 


At least part of the spectac- 
ular growth of the molybdenum 
industry can be attributed to re- 
search sponsored by the produc- 
ing firms.” 

We can cite two more examples: 
beryllium, where private initiative 
has been particularly active; ana 
zirconium, where Federal leadership is 
more apparent. In both cases, recent 
government procurement contracts for 
many times the present productive 
capacity of the industries involved 
have caused a flurry of competitive 
bidding and crash development of new 
processes. 

We certainly cannot object to the 
aspects of competition in technologic«! 
development, or its effect on prices, 
and the plans of the zirconium pro- 
ducers and quite possibly those mak- 
ing beryllium, as well, to produce 
quantities in excess of government 
requirements, will certainly advance 
the industrial importance of these 
metals. But when a new business, or 
one about to be vastly expanded, has 
only one customer, whose require- 
ments are dictated primarily by 
military considerations, we may ask 
ourselves again — must the peace- 
time uses of our new rare metals 
always be a_ by-product of their 
strategic war-time need? 


Further Progress Vital 


In the present state of international 
nervousness, it is hard to plan effect- 
ively for the less critical times we 
hove for in the future. We must never 
ferget that industrial strength is our 
nation’s best guarantee of peace and 
the strongest deterrent to potential 
aggressors. We should of course con- 
tinue stockpiling those scarce ma- 
terials on which our _ productive 
capacity depends, and intensify the 
search in our own country for the 
minerals we might not be able to ob- 
tain from abroad in time of war. In 
fact, further progress in all of the 
technologies that might make us in- 
vincible in ware is vital. 

But neither should we forget that 
many of these same objectives can 
also be accomplished by research and 
development dedicated to the ob- 
jectives of making available more and 


(Continued on page 19) 
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If you process clay, crushed stone, iron ore, coal, food- 
stuffs or potash and similar chemicals, where screen- 
ing is part of the operation, then you know that the 
screen can be vibrated as much as 3600 times per 
minute. This means every part must be able to take 
a terrific beating constantly. It has been found that 
by heating the screen electrically the surface tension 
is removed from each and every wire of the screen 
cloth so that even damp or moist material will not 
“blind” the cloth opening. 

One of those heater parts is an 
extruded copper shape that runs 
along either side of the screen. At 
the point where the extruded 
shape meets the wire a positive 
electrical contact must be main- 
tained at all times. So the bar must 
be non-porous, free from any 
burrs or voids and capable of 
maintaining a straight leading 
edge. Also, the bar must carry 
1500 amps. at 5 volts. The coun- 








it gave better longitudinal electrical contact. The cost 

per foot of the extrusion was more than the casting, 

but the additional welds and scrap encountered made 

the final installed cost of the casting higher. In addi- 

tion the finished extruded shape was superior. Another 

case where spending a little more initially resulted in 
an ultimate saving and a better product. 

‘he Vice President and General Manager of the 

company using this Revere Copper Extrusion com- 

mented, ‘‘Without the use of an 

extruded electrical conductor it 

would be virtually impossible to 

maintain satisfactory operating 

results under the trying condi- 

tions which exist in the field. But 

with this shape we are able to in- 

stall an electrical heating attach- 

ment with complete confidence 

that it will provide many years 

of maintenance-free life, at the 

same time helping our customers 





try’s leading manufacturer of 

these screen heaters had experi- 

mented with many different types 

of material. A copper casting was 

selected to do the job. But it was 

found on installation that the 60” castings required 
additional welded joints, presented a porosity prob- 
lem, and the bow in the casting made it difficult to 
fasten the screen firmly to the contact. 

After discussing the problem with one of Revere’s 
TA’s (Technical Advisor), it was suggested that a 
Revere Copper Extruded Shape be used instead of 
the casting. It was furnished in 12 foot mill lengths. 
This offered flexibility and eliminated both welds 
and scrap. The extrusion licked the porosity problem, 
and its straightness was superior to the casting. Also 


produce a better product. This 
extruded conductor, subject to 
electrical strain and abrasion 
from materials moving across the 
screen, has in many cases pro- 
vided the electrical heating circuit 
in the production of 1'% million tons of raw material 
without a single replacement.” 

While the product noted here happens to come 
from Revere, there are equally outstanding per- 
formances turned in by materials furnished by 
“Our Colleagues in American Business.” For that 
reason we would like to suggest that you get to 
know your suppliers better. It’s entirely possible 
that a meeting of the minds would result in a 
better product at less cost by getting the exact 
material for the job. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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U. K. METAL PRICES STRONGER ON MIDEAST CRISIS; 
MARKETS DOMINATED BY POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


No Change in Government Stockpile Copper Disposal Plan; Continued Tin 


Stringency Seen by Canal Closing; Barter Buying Firms Lead, Zinc 


November 6, 1956 

OR the greater part of October 
F the copper market continued to 
present a rather dull and easy appear- 
ance. Consumer demand in Europe 
failed to revive to the extent that had 
been hoped for the autumn, and with 
‘ven the American market obviously 
moving into an easier supply position 
considerable time 
London Metal Ex- 


change sagged, at one time dropping 


than for ome 


quotations on the 


to £263 a ton. 


The U. S. custom smelters, who 
followed the broad London trend, 
rrought their quotations down to 35 
cents per pound. The U. S. primary 
producers found it impracticable to 
maintain quotations at 40 cents, and 
cut them to 36 cents. Phelps Dodge 
and Anaconda at the same time an- 
nouncing some cut-backs in their 
domestic production, which indicated 
that a determined effort would 
probably be made to hold U. S. 
domestic prices steady at this level. 

Similarly, in the U. K., the Rhod- 
esian Selection Trust, under a certain 
amount of pressure, it is_ believed, 
from its principal consumers, was 
forced to reduce its quotation to its 
main U. K. buyers, first to £280 a ton 
(the figure at which its price pegging 
nolicy began) and subsequently to 
{265 c.i.f. U. K. electrolytic wirebar 
basis on October 24. 

Editor’s Note: The RST price was 
increased £15 a long ton to £280 a tom 
on November 12. 

There appeared to be some signs 
of the market settling down at the 
lower level, although interest on the 
part of consumers both in the U. K. 
and on the Continent of Europe was 
slow to revive, 

Middle East Developments 

Then came the Israeli advance into 
Egypt and the Anglo-French de- 
marehe to stop an Egyptian-Israeli 
var and to protect the Suez Canal, 
and not surprisingly there was a 
sharp revulsion in sentiment with 
prices shooting up temporarily to 
practically £300 a ton again. This 
level, however, was only temporary, 
although quotations did not relaps¢ 
to their former level 

At the time of writing the market 
is still very much under the domina- 
tion of political influences which have 
heen seriously aggravated in the last 
few davs by the vigorous military ac 
tion taken in Hungary by the U.S.S.R. 

At the present time it is quite im- 
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RST PRICE CHANGES 
Changes in the Rhodesian Selection Trust’s 
fixed electrolytic copper price, since it was 
established on May 9%, 1955, and applicable 
to the RST’s regular customers in the U. K. 
follow 
Pounds Equivalent 
Sterling in Cents 
(Long Ton) Per Pound 
Date Of Change 
1955 
May 9 280 35 
August 2. : 325 40. 
September 5 ans 360 45. 
1956 
Fetruary 27 aad 385 48.12% 
April 30 o hese 350 43.75 
May 28 ata < 320 40. 
Jvne 18 ent saan 300 37.5 
ealy 3 «. ee 275 34.37 
August | aa ee 300 37.50 
Ociober 15 ; ; j 280 35.00 
October 24 ee 265 33.125 
November 12 eats ine 280 35.00 


possible to take any reasoned view 
of the probable outlook for copper, 
and indeed any other strategic com- 
modity, until the political situation 
becomes a great deal clearer than it 
is at the moment. It could be argued 
that the effect on prices of the latest 
political developments in Europe and 
the Middle East has been smaller than 
might have been expected, and apart 
from a temporary spell of covering 
buying mainly from the Continent, it 
cannot be said that any very large 
scale demand for copper so far seems 
to have been generated. 

This, no doubt, is due to the fact 
that consumers generally seem to be 


reasonably well stocked and arrivals 
in Europe are not likely to be directly 
affected very seriously by the loss, 
for the time being, of the Suez Canal 
as a sea route. 

Despite the events of the last week 
or two and very grave potential im- 
plications, there has been no indica- 
tion that the Government here has 
aitered its policy with regard to the 
disposal of 36,000 tons of stockpile 
copper for the next five months, tend- 
ers for half of which were received 
mn October 26. 

Powerful Impact on Tin 

In the early part of October the 
tin market wore quite a firm appear- 
ance due to the fairly strong statistic- 
al position, which had been envisaged, 
but which nevertheless meant that 
oupplies of spot metal at most of the 
consuming centers were definitely on 
the short side. 

In these circumstances, it is hardly 
surprising that the outbreak of 
serious trouble in the Middle East had 
a powerful impact on the market ana 
n fact, during October tin prices 
noved by more than £100 a ton from 
about £773 up to a peak of £890 im- 
mediately after the Israeli invasion of 
Ngypt. Subsequently quotations re- 
-eded a little from the top, but politic- 
a! developments have lifted the ‘mark- 
et roughly £100 above the level pre- 
vailing only a few weeks ago. 

As the diversion of ships from the 
Last via the Cape will obviously de- 
lay the arrival of tin afloat and to 
be shipped, the premium on_ spot 
metal has rapidly increased and there 
is currently a backwardation of some 





U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 


Stocks of both refined and blister copper 
in the U. K. at the end of August showed 
an inereese over the end-July figures at 55,- 
553 tons (of which 3€,723 tons held by con- 
sumers and 5,118 tons in London Metal Ex- 
change approved warehouses) and 16,516 tons 
‘compared with 51,975 tons and 16,222 tons re- 
spectively. Imports into the U. K. during 
August were 8,642 tons of blister and 24,414 
tons of refined, and production of primary 
refined was 6,012 tons and 5,748 tons o7 
secondary refined and 657 tons of blister 
Consumption was 30,065 tons of refined; full 
details as reported by the British Bureau ot 
Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics are given be- 
loa: 

Aug. Jan.-Aug. 
1956 1955 1956 
UNALLOYED 
COPPER 
PRODUCTS 
Wire (1) 
Rods, Bars & Sec- 

sections 975 11,914 13,183 
Sheet, Strip & Plate 40,769 ‘ 
Tubes . 3,4 32,124 
Castings & Misc b5 4,000 
ALLOYED 
COPPER 
PRODUCTS 


16,136 147,055 157,366 


Wire . 981 12,140 11,910 
Rods, Bars & Sec- 

ORR: cakdscces 7,336 100,184 84,761 
Sheet, Strip & Plate 5,060 89,327 77,665 
Tubes ; : 1,308 14,420 14,823 
Castings & Misc 5,311 45,790 50,661 
Copper Sulphate 2,622 25,720 33,025 
TOTAL 
ALL PRODUCTS 47,044 523,443 620,719 
Copper Content of 

Output 
Consumption oi Re- 

fined Copper (2) 230,065 
Consumption of Cop- 

per & Alloy Scrap 

(3) (copper con- 

tent) ; a 8.795 108,011 98,319 

Note: (1) Consumption of H. C. Copper 
and cadmium Copper Wire Rods for Wire 
and production of Wire Rods for Export. 
(2) Virgin and Secondary Refined Copper. 
(3) Consumption of copper in scrap is ob- 
tained by the difference between copper conr- 
tent of output and consumption of refiner 
copper, and should be considered over a period 
since monthly figures of scrap consumption 
are affected by variations in the amount of 
work in progress. 
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$8,860 419,034 419,843 


311,023 321,624 





AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 
(Per Long Ton) 


Mean of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation at Close of Morning Session on London Metal Exchange 
————— COPPER TIN AD ZINC 
Cash 3 Months Settlement Cash 3 Months | Settlement Current 3rd 
Month Following 
gs « 4 £ s. d. 8 s. 


sed d. " 8s ¢@ se ¢. s. 
1954 Averages .. 248 17 11 239 17 7 249 719 811 7 y 7 8 12 9467 4 5 
1955 Averages .. 351 14 11 341 0 3 5 740 212 11 7 3 105 9 6 13 
1956 
January 392 378 13 10 
February eccwe a ae 389 210 
March 8 410 
Ageil cecccccce 369 
May ...0. 326 
June - cocse SOO - 2938 
July oe 5 7 284 
August aie 3 303 
September ane woe x 201 
October. 4 281 








Current 
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250 a ton on the London Metal Ex- U. K. TIN STATISTICS 
change. There has been, naturally, a , Srocke of tie tn the vu. K. at the end of 
a ° s . ae Ay August at 2,45 ons (of which 45 on —_ , x: 
fair amount of —s ee were held by consumers and 1,000. tons in Zine Tone Firmer 
ticularly for near dy _positions, rom ..M.E. approved warehouses) showed a c00- The movement of zine and zine con- 
consumers on both sides of the At- ‘my yg tJ ag * oc thaggg Hoo : te entrates to the U. K. and Europe 
: 4 } m4 a ae $ the en © wy gures issuec ry 4 « . e . € al ’ 
antic anx s ¢ , : 1S : ; : ; 
lantic anxious about their supplie: the British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Meta particularly from Australasia has ob- 
of metal, but demand has been on Statistics show imports at only 20 tons and viously been affected to some extent 
he w > quite orderly production at 1,931 tons, both as decreases in : : ots Fate 
pa Birr cnti te gl ili compared wih previdas two tonths:, Gon by developments in the Middle Kast, 
viously politica considerations sumption, full details of which appear be and this, coupled with the absence of 
are likely to dominate the market for low, was 1,573 tons. any substantial reserves in KEurope, 
some little time to come as events in Aug. Jan.-Aug. BEE Ses in ; Sinttole fix 
~ nealencagdi pag 1 Be yp er othe 1956. 1955. 1956 has resulted in a definitely firmer 
ungary are not a helpful feature, TINPLATE 631 6,569 6,371 tone in the market following the 
although these are of general applica- TINNING Icraeli invasion of Egypt. 
tion rather than of particular signifi- Copper Wire .... 28 3E 319 So far, strategic demand f tals 
: oe mt aie... 6 F 70 : ar, strategic demand for metals 
cance so far as tin is concerned * 5 53! 524 has + deve > anv verv lar-ve 
J : . : ; eee 58 53: 52 as not developed on any very lar: 
It h also a a ne a 4 9: 959 oo scale, but should it do so, zine will 
ever happens politically, shipping wi SOLDER . 232 A 94 riesenley } a*farto 2 - 
dant ” ; Reacna pp 2g a ALLOYS obviously be affected, and_ this 
— inue to be «diverted roun Whitemetal 2,5: 2,28% may also be a factor in helping to 
Cape for some while in view of the Bronze & Gunmetal! 9 ; 815 strengthen sentiment. 
y : 305 304 : ; 
a which has been — — ag saga bate . 43! ‘AOD Meanwhile, actual consumption both 
the Suez Canal, so that all indica- WROUGHT TIN (1) here and on the Continent has been 
tions point to a continuing stringency Foil & Sheets 23 238 185 jogging along on only a moderate 
° ° 2 . ° « ‘ 99° 5 ¢ 
in supplies for the next few months, a Ve basis, but so 'much metal was taken 
me the - S. ge ogg should Capsules .......... : 30 from Europe by U. S. barter trans- 
decide to release to the market some TO 5 


; f TAL 56 53 440) actions that there is little reserve to 
of the metal which is currently be- GHEMICALS na 67 661 


call on, and it is even reported that 

: a . stackni OTHE JSES (8) .... 10 8: RS : . 
ing absorbed into the stockpile. THER USES (5) eee: some buying on the open market 
Lead Reacts Strongly TOTALS 573 14.840 14,817 here represented covering purchased 


- . © ; ~ -« TJ « » + > T 7 
The lead market, in common with Notes: (1) Includes Compo and “B/Metal!. ps sag — ot the U. te : 
others. suffered $s fairly sharp re- (2) Mainly Tin Oxide. (3) Mainly Powder. e further outlook 1s comp etely 
_— / ja My “4 = 4 4 : sacar obscure pending some clarification of 
ee a eee es sacs Middle East crisis and the troubled the political outlook. 
meee se ' DER political conditions in Hungary. Pre- : ~~ \. K. ZINC STATISTICS 
Ss . . . . 
3 ee ee viously, with consuming demand in The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
According to figures received from the Europe rather dull and a sufficiency, S.atisties reports an increase in stocks of 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal th h i 1 fs lies avail- zine in the U. K. at the end of August com- 
Statistics, there was only a slignt difference oug no Surplus, of supp a ee oe pared with end of July at 51,946 tons (49,- 
in stocks of Lead in the U. K. at the end of able, prices had a rather sagging 169 tons). Of the August total, 22,616 tons 
Angust — 23,834 tons of imported virgin and tendency were held by consumers and 3,067 tons were 
11,959 tons of English refined - compared aa i x “oe in London Metal Exchange approved ware- 
with 24,394 tons and 11,038 tons respectively The virtual closure . of the Sue Z houses. 'mports during August totalled 10,185 
at the end of July. Of the August totals 14,- Canal, however, involving the diver- tons and production was 6,223 tons of virgin 
= Be - oe png oe 6,435 tons sion of shipping round the Cape, is te roa ang a a of which ~ — 
’ ngiis reti nec were el »y consumers - ° > t+h velow was ons 0 virgi n an 8 ons 
and 572 tons of imported virgin were in obviously bound to interfere with of remelted and scrap. 
L.M.E. approved warshouses. Imports durine supplies to this country and the Con- 1956 1955 1956 
the month iotalled di.tss tons and vm tinent to some extent, and in view of Aug. ee 
was .245 tons. onsumption amountec Oo . ‘ja a — * 7 : ras os i» 79,547 10,95 
12,148 tons of imported virgin and 7,069 tons the fact that any surplus metal In Galvanising . ee 70,758 69,872 
of English refined as detailed in the follow- Europe had been taken off the ‘market of which: 
ing table: by American barter transactions, this General .......... 2, 22,720 22,850 


there is no indication of any user be- 
ing unable to satisfy his needs. 








Soe ee caused a bit of a scramble to cover — : 2a a pid 
Cables. 6,913 68,842 71,638 in, bringing prices here up_ to Tube a inate 10,721 2,229 
Batteries-se ee es ao tot oye £118.15.0. at one time, or very close ae De ee eet 268 14,44 238 
attery idee: . s:ccs ,662 8,755 7,619 ae ae - he Zine ee oot Jods 476 20,355 7,950 
Tetracthyl Lead .... 1,975 14,180 13,855 to parity with the U. S. domestic Zine Diecasting 
Other Oxides & Com. quotation after deducting the duty. Forming Alloy. 556 26,577 22,6C9 
‘pounds : 17,722 16.544 This level of prices was not quite Hine Dest ..--..0.. OO lt 1063 
a Lead : ( Moe maintained, but in view of the ex- Mise. Uses .. Siaene 948 7 7.088 
Sheet he cc ks 05 2 48.729 tremely obscure outlook at the pres- TOTAL 
Foil & Collapsible Z = ent time, users are naturally concern- ALL TRADES _ .. 12,867 226,858 210,610 
PR sag hae To : 8,326 ed to keep themselves as fully cov- aa eins 
pati ‘ ¢ ’ 5,209 ered as possible, and this lent some Slab Zine High Pur- 
Solder... 934 . 9,155 strength to the market and presum- sity (99.99%). 
ee gas tecerees Fae Me da; ably will continue to do so until or et eee Grade 
ae Passi tie nas unless the political outlook improves. wcheca Wik eon. 
TOTAL Im s io le ; & debased 
CONSUMPTION . 25,077 287,873 283,920 Import of pig ad Into the U. K. Remelted Zine 
is cai psx see = this year have been well below 1955 Seas ib aiher seen 
of which: levels and have dropped more sharp- alloy scrap (zinc 
Imported Virgin Lead 12,143 135,404 114,285 iy than has actual consumption so content) 2,38 34,483 
English Refined .... 7,069 44,366 55,442 5 s “a1: Scrap zine 
Scrap including that obviously reserves within the alloy residues etc. 
melted .. 5,865 58,103 64,193 country are not large though so far (zine content) .... 2,344 24,051 
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Farther Steady Rise Likely in 
World’s Copper Requirements 





(Continued from Page 8) 
aircraft, oil refining and the engineer- 
ing industries. 

Finally, coins, building hardware, 
screws, eyelets, etc., go to make up 
a miscellaneous, but nevertheless im- 
portant group. 


Prospects For Increased 
Copper Demand 


The future growth rate of copper 
demand will obviously depend on the 
future prospects in each of these con- 
suming industries and any changes 
that might take place in the use of 
copper and allied substances within 
them. 

Broadly speaking, the progress 
made by the electrical industries is 
geared to the rate at which electrical 
demand grows. So far this century, 
for the United States and Britain at 
least, electricity consumption has 
doubled every decade and, taking the 
world as a whole, there seems little 
reason to doubt that rate can be con- 
tinued. With the development to be 
carried out in backward areas and 
the dynamic force of atomic energy, 
it may well be exceeded. 

Other factors supporting the long 
term growth in the “electrical” uses 
of copper are increased electrification 
of the steel industry (electric fur- 
naces and rolling mills), and the gen- 
eral trend towards automation. 

The shipping industries, similarly, 
face an expansive future. If world 
trade is to continue to grow at, and 
improve upon the rates of 
some 5 to 6 per cent per annum, 
based upon world exports — and 
movements towards increased free- 
dom from tariffs and quotas should 
work in this direction — then more 
ships will be needed. And older ones 
will of course need replacing. Addi- 
tionally, the increasing reliance on 
and demand for oil for fuel and the 
growing dependence of the world’s 
steel industries on foreign ores, call 
for a stepping up of the tanker and 
ore carrier programs. And rising new 
nations will tend to build up their 
own fleets, if only on 
grounds. 


recent 


prestige 


Another concomitant of an expan- 
sion in the world economy, is an in- 
crease in automobile production. This 
picture is at present bedevilled by 
uncertain demand as a result of short 
term difficulties, and of 
course much of demand in the early 


economic 


postwar years was of a pentup na- 
ture. Nevertheless, in the long run 
there can be little doubt that the de- 
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mand for vehicles will continue to 
grow as personal disposable incomes 
rise and commercial needs expand. A 
rough projection of the past trend — 
admittedly without reference to in- 
come or population movements (in 
themselves a statistical exercise) sug- 
gests vehicle output might rise an- 
other 30 ot 25 per cent by 1956. 

In regard to building construction, 
the belligerents of the last war have 
probably come to an end of their re- 
building programs and a more normal 
“pace” is now being followed. This, 
however, is powerful enough on a 
long term view and furthermore, the 
more rapid rate of building in the 
underdeveloped countries has to be 
taken into account. There are no 
overall building figures for the world 
as a whole, although in the United 
States there was an increase of about 
10 per cent per year in non-farm 
dwelling units started between 1950 
and 1955. And it seems not at all 
unreasonable, all factors considered, 
to accept a growth rate of 8 per cent 
per annum as a guide to the world’s 
building reqquirements. 


Smaller Consumer 


So much for the major users of 
copper. What of the smaller ones. 
No great increase in railway building 
seems likely over the next decade — 
at least not on the scale of previous 
years. On the other hand, there may 
be an increasing trend toward elec- 
trification. Furthermore, automatic 
signaling still has a long way to go, 
as have communications. All this 
points to more copper and copper 
alloys being needed. The aircraft in- 
dustry, a minor factor in copper, also 
is likely to be expansive, although 
strategic influences such as the part 
to be played by guided missiles make 
it possible to be specific on this point. 
At any rate, control equipment, and 
communication apparatus will con- 
tinue to be needed so long as de- 
signs remain broadly unchanged and 
civilian transportation continues to 
grow. There can be little doubt that 
oil refining will continue to be an ex- 
panding industry for demand will 
grow, despite possible supply prob- 
lems. 

Heavy machinery manufacturing, 
furthermore, is likely to create a net 
increase in copper usage, since the 
automation age now upon us will call 
for a higher degree of mechaniza- 
tion. 

These attempts at crystal gazing 
add up to a possible need for 4.5 
million tons of copper by the chief 
consuming industries by 1965 or some 
4.8 million tons in all, excluding de- 


fense. 


Defense remains a big question 
mark, and in both its aspects — the 
active use of copper in ammunition 
or equipment and stockpiling — it 
remains inviolate to any form of 
judgment other than intelligent guess- 
work. Even so, only the most optim- 
istic observer would speculate on a 
positive movement toward disarma- 
ment on a world scale in the fore- 
seeable future and the foreseeable 
period would appear to be a long one 
in this respect. 

Defsense Allocation 

If 5 per cent of estimated copper 
needs are allocated to the defense 
category — a percentage which on 
all counts seems conseravtive — over- 
all copper demand may be expected 
to reach 5.1 million tons by 1965 — 
46 per cent more than last year. 

This consideration of the long-term 
outlook for copper has been couched 
in terms of “Free World” demand 
for copper and has consequently 
omitted all reference to trends in the 
Soviet Union. 

Until the Second World War, the 
Soviet Union imported copper since 
native supplies were not fully ex- 
ploited. Today an annual production 
of over 300,,000 tons is apparently 
adequate for ordinary needs. How- 
ever, there must remain some doubt 
as to whether the supply of copper 
will keep pace with the development 
of the electrical industry and the 
great expansion of power output. In- 
deed, Russia has been buying large 
quantities of cable from the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere in recent 
years. Thus the Soviet Union dur- 
ing the next ten years may once 
again become a factor in world cop- 
per markets. But a sure answer to 
this would require a much more de- 
tiled study of output and require- 
ments. 


Strong Growth Factor 

In conclusion, I should like to re- 
iterate that there is a strong growth 
factor at work in the future course 
of copper consumption. Past invest- 
ment in world national income, in 
steel production, populatoin and the 
uce of electrical energy have over 
the years carried copper consumption 
with them, and a projection of these 
trends into the future — with all the 
that future portends — 
suggests a further steady rise in the 
world’s copper needs. And this rise, 


dynamism 


it would now appear, seems likely to 
be accompanied with increasing sup- 
plies commanding relatively stable 
prices. 
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DOMESTIC COPPER AND TIN MARKETS TIGHTEN UP ON 
MIDDLE EAST WAR NEWS, THEN EASE ON CEASE-FIRE 


Foreign Developments and U.S. Stockpiling Help Keep Lead, Zinc 


Prices Firm; Slate More Aluminum for Industry; Silver Advances. 


November 7, 1956 


OPPER and tin markets in this 

country reacted promptly and 
sharply to the Mideast crisis which 
poiled up during the month in review. 
During the week or so of violent 
hostilities in the Suez Canal area, cop- 
per prices firmed and tin values 
soared. But following cessation ol 
actual shooting, copper at this writing 
had returned to its ante bellum status, 
which was of a downward nature. 
Prior to the outbreak of hostilities. 
all primary producers had reduced 
their electro price 4.00c a pound to 
36.00c a pound delivered, and custom 
smelters were at the same level. Two 
primary producers, when they cut 
their electro prices, also announced 
their domestic copper output would 
be reduced, 

Spot Straits tin closed at 109.50¢ 
a pound New York on November 7, 
compared with the last previous 
price of 106.25c for October 19. The 
peak of 114.00c for the October 19- 
November 7 period was registered on 
November 1, a few days after the 
Mideast crisis flared up. 

Lead and zine prices were firm and 
unchanged at 16.00c a pound New 
York and 13.50c East St. Louis for 
the Prime Western grade, respective- 
ly. The firm tone for both metals re- 
ftected the Mideast crisis plus addi- 
tional Government buying for the 
U. S. stocknile. 

More aluminum, scheduled for de- 
livery to the stockpile in the first 
half of 1957, was diverted to private 
industry. Primary producers firmly 
maintained their 27.10c a pound price, 
f.o.b., for 30-pound 99 per cent plus 
ingots. 

Silver advanced 0.375c an ounce on 
October 17 to 91.375¢c an ounce. 
Quicksilver eased off by $2 per flask 
to a range of $253 to $255 on October 
31. 

Copper Market Quiet 

The cessation of fighting in the 
Middle East, at least for the time be- 
ing, restored the copper market to 
the status that prevailed prior to the 
hestilities. Foreign demand for the 
red metal, which for a short period 
was active enough to cause the custom 
smelters to raise their domestic price 
(to 36.00c, up 1.00c on October 31), 
has tapered off and with it has come 
a lower export price of 35.50c a pound 
f.a.s. U. S. Ports. The domestic de- 
mand was not stimulated by the Mid- 
east fighting, and now that a cease- 
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LATE NEWS, PRICE CHANGES 

Copper: Production workers at Ana- 
conda’s Chuquicamata topper mine in 
Chile decided on November 16 to con- 
tinue working overtime holidays and 
every other Sunday, reversing an 
earlier decision eliminating such work 
that would have curtailed output. 

The Government added an extra 3,- 
000 short tons of new and old un- 
alloyed copper scrap to the previously 
announced fourth quarter export quota 
of 6,000 tons. The U. S. Commerce 
Department said the supplementary 
quota reflected lower domestic demand, 
principally in brass mills. 

Domestic custom smelters on Novem- 
ber 20 were paying 29.50c¢ a pound 
for No. 2 heavy copper and wire scrap. 

Domestic refined copper statistics 
for October, in tons, follow with 
September totals in parentheses: out- 
put, 136,379 (112,484); deliveries to 
fabricators, 113, (104,486); stocks 
in producers’ hands end of month, 
106,120 (93.202). 

The Rhodesian Selection Trust in- 
creased its fixed electro copper prite 
to British consumers on November 12 
from £265 to £280 a long ton (from 
33.12¢ to 35.00c¢ a pound). 

Tin: Spot and prompt prices for Straits 
tin advanced sharply in the New York 
market following the strike on the 
docks which began midnight, Novem- 
ber 15. Spot Straits was quoted at 
112.75¢ a pound on November 20, with 
prompt at 110.75e. 








fire has become effective, consumers 
saw no special reason for discontinu- 
ing their hand-to-mouth _ buying 
policy. 

The result, currently, is that little 
business was being done by smelters 
at their 36.00c level. The large 
primary producers have been getting 
moderate orders from their regular 
customers for December shipment, 
with the copper at the present time 
shipped at 36.00c a pound. The fact 
that one custom smelter was sold out 
for November and December resulted 
in additional business for some of the 
major primary producers. Apparéntly, 
given the choice of placing an order 
with producers or with custom smelt- 
ers when the two are on an identical 
price basis, some fabricators prefer 
to buy from the former. 

During the month in review both 
primary producers and custom smelter 
copper prices changed. Custom smelt- 
ers cut their electro price 2.00c on 
October 22 to 35.00c a pound, since 
they were unable to interest buyers 
at the 37.00c level which had been 
established, also following a_ 2.00c 
drop, on October 15. 

Another price development on 
October 22 was a reduction in brass 
and bronze ingots of 1.25c¢ to 2.00c 
a pound, The cut in ingot prices was 
jn sympathy with the downtrend in 
the electro quotation and the lower 
prices ingot makers paid for ‘scrap. 
plus the absence of active demand for 
ingots. 


The anticipated break in the 


primary producer clectro copper price 
occurred on October 25, when Phelps 
Dodge reduced its price to 36.00c a 
pound delivered, a cut of 4.00c from 
the 40.00c level which had prevailed 
since July 10 of this year. Earlier the 
same day the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust had reduced its fixed copper 
price to British consumers from £280 
to £265 per long ton (from 35.00¢ te 
33.125¢ a pound). Kennecott and Ana- 
conda and other primary producers 
also reduced their price to 36.00c on 
October 29. On war news from the 
Mideast, plus an increased export de- 
mand, custom smelters increased their 
price 1.00c on October 31 to 36.00c 
to bring the smelter quotation in line 
with that of primary producers. 

Brass and wire mills, following the 
reducticn in the primary producer 
electro copper price, revised their 
prices downward for copper and brass 
products and copper wire and cable 
to reflect the 36.00c price. 

Domestic Output Cut 

Following posting of their new, 
lower price of 36.00c, two major 
primary producers announced reduc- 
tions in their domestic copper output. 
Phelps Dodge Corp., second largest 
U. S. producer, on October 25 reduced 
production at its Arizona properties 
by about 742 per cent because of the 
falling off in demand for copper. 
Anaconda Co., on October 26, an- 
nounced a 16 per cent reduction in 
its U. S. copper output, to be accomp- 
lished by elimination of overtime re- 
sulting from a six-day work week and 
holiday work. 

The action by Phelps Dodge and 
Anaconda will cut the monthly 
domestic copper output by about 3,900 
tons. While this curtailment will be 
reflected in a lower mine output in 
a month or so, it may take as muck 
as three months before it will show up 
in the refined production figures since 
the pipelines to the refineries are 
still filled and it takes about 90 days 
from the mining,of the ore to its re- 
finement. 

Output of copper at Anaconda’s 
Chuquicamata property in Chile will 
be reduced about 10 to 15 per cent, 
or about 3,000 tons a month, as the 
result of action taken by the Copper 
Mine Workers Union. The Chilean 
union gave the company notice that 
the men wil! not work on’ legal holi- 
days, or work overtime, or omre than 
two Sundays in each month. Ana- 
conda’s subsidiary. Andes Copper 
Mining Co., meanwhile plans a new, 
expanded program for mining and 
beneficiating the copper ores of its 
new El Saleador Mine Project in 
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Chile. Kennecott Copper, the world’s 
largest producer, as yet had not taker 
any action with respect to curtailment 
of production. 

Lead and Zine Firm 

Demand for lead, currently, has 
been fair, and for zine spotty but both 
metals were firm pricewise. In lead. 
large consumers apparently already 
had covered their November needs 
and had not as yet begun buying for 
December. Lead sales were done at 
16.00c a pound New York. 

While zine had been moving in fair 
volume to consumers so that : im- 
provement in the statistical position 
developed, present demand was sstill 
spotty. Business was done at 13.50c : 
pound Fast St. Louis for the Prime 
W ‘stern erade, 

The firm tone in both lead ana 
zinc Was attributed in part to Govern 
ment buying for the national stock 
pile. Also, the national election re- 
suits were gratifying. In some quart- 
ers the feeling prevailed that the 
Washington Administration will very 
likely con‘#nu , 
ing domestic and foreign lead and 
zinc and thns continue to exercise a 
stabilizing influence on the market. 


its policy of stockpil 


Sy 13,355 tons so that stocks in pro- 
ducers’ hands were reduced by that 
amount at the close of last month. 

October statistics in tons, follow, 
with September totals in parentheses: 
output, 93,493 (90,235); shipments to 
d>mestic consumers, 84,991 (71,142); 
shipments to stockpile, 21,392 (18,- 
391); total shipments, 106,848 (92,- 
“77); stocks in producers’ hands at 
end of month, 88,810 (102,165). 

Tin Easier on Cease-Fire 

Tin prices, following the cease-fire 
order, eased considerably, both here 
and in London, Tin was most sharpl\ 
influenced by the Mideast hostilities, 
since the Suez Canal is of the utmost 
importance to the trade; tin shipped 
from Malaya and Indonesia uses the 
waterway, and last year about 104,- 
000 tons passed through. 

On November 7, with the cease-fire 
order in effect, spot Straits tin at 
New York was offered at 109.50¢ a 
pound, as against the last previously 
quoted price in this space of 106.25¢ 
for October 19. The high for the 
October 19-November 7 period was 
the 114.00c registered on November 1, 
and the low was 105.75e for Octobe 


with 1,249 tons in September and 1,- 
803 tons in October, 1955. 
Divert More Aluminum 

Some 400,000,000 pounds of primary 
aluminum originally scheduled for de- 
livery to the national stockpile has 
been freed for industry use during the 
first half of 1957. (See Washington 
teport in this issue). The action was 
reported taken, according to Govern- 
ment officials, because of the strong 
industrial demand. Primary producers 
firmly maintained their 27.10ce a 
pound price, f.o.0., for 30-pound 99 
per cent plus ingots. The secondary 
aiuminum market trend continued 
weak, with smelters marking down 
selling quotations for their alloys. 

Silver at New York advanced 0.375¢ 
an ounce on October 17 to 91.275e an 
ounce. The former level of 91.00e was 
established en October 3 as a result 
of an increase of 0.125¢ an ounce. 

Spot quicksilver was available in 
the New York market at $253 to $255 
per flask of 76 pounds, which range 
was established on October 31 follow- 
ing a $2 reduction. Big consumers 
were reported to nave recently satis- 
fi-d most of their needs and current 
buying was spotty. Some sellers indi- 


Zine October Statistics 24. 

Zinc staged a comeback statistically Of interest to the tin trade was 
in October, thanks in part to Govern- the announcement that two proposals 
ment stockpiling of the metal. Output have been made for the purchase of 
ff all grades hit an all-time record the Government-owned tin smelter at 
high for the month but total deliver- Pexas City. (See Washington Report 
ics (to domestic consumers, for ex- in this issue). Tin output at the Texas effective October 20. Ferrotungsten is 
port and drawback, and to the Govern City smelter in October totaled 1,654 now $3.15 per pound of contained 
ment stockpile) exceeded production long tons of 3-Star grade as compared tungsten. 


cated they would not sell spot ma- 
terial below $255 per flask. 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Co. re- 
duced its tungsten alloy prices 30.00¢ 
per pound of contained tungsten, 
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SMELTERS AND REFINERS 


‘Metal Traders, Inc. | | 
67 Wall St., New York | | BRASS 


Telephone: 


BOwling Green 9-6820 | 5 BRONZE 


To Any Specification 








BUYPRS and SELLERS of 
ALL METALS and ALLOYS | | TYPE METAL, LEAD 
METALLIC ORES | ZINC, TIN, SOLDER, BABBITT 


PATTERN METAL 
SCRAP METALS | 
RESIDUES _ The River Smelting & Refining Co. 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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DAILY METAL 
, REPORTER 
HIGH GRADE iF | a daily market au- 


r= thority on copper, 
ZINC DUST kms cee || lead, zinc, tin, alu. 

| SEESE ies aoe a minum; iron and 

| gence iree Pry 

Rae he We steel, also scrap me- 
tals and scrap iron. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE em! Read by exeuntives 


who buy ferrous and non-ferrous metals and metal 


SLAB ZINC ae 
Annual Subscription Rates: 


Domestic $17.00 -- Foreign $18.00 














SUPERIOR ZINC CORP. 
Olty Center Building — 121 N. Broad Street DAILY METAL REPORTER 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. — Works: Bristol, Pa. 425 West 25th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
Telephone: WAtkins 4-0660 
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Rare Metals Seen Sparking 
New Industries of Future 








(Continued from Page 10) 
better goods for a higher standard of 
peace-iime living. 

It is here that thc rare metals field 
is particularly and adversely affected. 
In many cases, our knowledge of thei1 
true preperties is very limited, anda 
we have had ample demonstration of 
their resistiveness to extraction by 
classical I ‘ . ‘ew instances 
indeed, i I me 86k rance that 
profitab e ma ‘k wa ‘ To furth 
complicate the tuation, the d 
termination of properties of rare 
retals deper genera 
hivhe: 
‘ ion ones, and 

anything like 
n depend on the 
nt ol pecial techniques, 
Research Costly 

This can only be accomplished by 

yng, arduous, and costly research; 
bit it is particularly difficult for th 
small and medivm-sized busines 
enterprises interested in this field to 
raise the money necessary to carry on 
such programs. Banks will not loan 
the money, the business seldom gen- 
erates sufficient funds, and _ risk 
capital for research is very difficult 
te obtain. Yet the contribution thess 
small and medium-sized businesses 
con make to our national economy de- 
pends as much on this financial back- 
ing as it does on the imagination and 
perserverance of those leading the 
research. 

Our experience at Vitro has taught 
us there is no short cut to a bonanza 
jn this field. At what is now our Rare 
Metals Division, we produced the first 
gram of radium refined in this 
country, nearly 25 years ago. We have 
been active since 1942 in the 
emergency transition of uranium from 
rarity to relative abundance. Mor 
recently we have extended our inter- 
est to other rare metals, and the rar 
earths. 

The reasons why we are increasing- 
ly active in this field, despite the 
hazards, th- difficulties, and the 
problems I have cited that par- 
ticularly affect a medium-sized com- 
pany like Vitro — are these. We have 
seen in the past 20 years a phenomenai 
increase in the knowledge of the 


physical sciences, and their industria! 
application. We expect this trend to 
accelerate in the future. The oppor- 
tunity of sharing in the direction of 
this increasing force of technology 
in attacking the immense undeveloped 
wealth of rare metal resources in our 


ernment-owned Longhorn Tin Smelt- 
er at Texas City, Texas, have been 
received; one from Wah Chang Corp., 
New York City, and the other from 
Ellis E. Patterson and S. Fishfader, 
Los Angeles, Calif. The Patterson- 
Fishfader proposal was filed on be- 


half of a group of interested parties. 
Negotiations with these bidders is 
under way and will be concluded no 


land, and in the seas that wash our 
shores — this opportunity is to us ‘t 
fascinating challenge. 





later than December 27, 1956. Dis- 
vosal of the smelter and other assets 
f the Government’s tin program were 
anthorized by Public Law 608, 84th 
2nd Session. 


Washington Report 


Congre. 





(Continued from page 5) Antimony, Mercury Recovery 
his year. By comparison, contracts ' 
totaled $101,100,000 in the preceding ; 
hree months and $43,729,000 a year U. 
sarlier. 


Sneeessfu aboratory t > by the 
S. Bureau of Mines, which may 
id to devi a onomical 
nethod for vé ring both antimony 
und metreury frrom re of th 
a in Alaska, are 
released by the 
‘rior. When mere- 


4 ¢ 
ry) n 
opmeny o! 


Barter contractors delivered $34, 


29? 000 worth of foreien material it ] ; 

Kuskokwim 
deseribed in 
Depariment 


ayment in the July-September quart 
er, compared with £48,200,000 in the 
April-Jun period nd $26,030,000 . 
July-September of 1955 uy 


and antimony occur together, the 


Bid for Longhorn Smelter antimony not only interferes with re- 
Federal Facilities Corp. announced 
taat two proposals to buy the Gov- 


covery of the mereury by standard 


methods but is itse If lost. 


It’s Ready=NOW OUT! 


New 1956 Edition 


Standard M E TA L Directory 


Complete list of all metal and steel industries of the U. S. and Canada. 
Special list of smelters and refiners throughout the world. 
List of thousands of scrap iron and metal dealers. smelters and refiners. 


Price $15.00 











Over 1,000 pages; reference guide for the iron, 
steel and metal industries, steel mills, foundries 
and smelters, brass mills — officers — produc- 
tion — capitalization, equipment, capacity, 
products, raw materials consumed. Special lists 
of fabricators, stamping plants, metal smelters, 
scrap dealers, R. R. purchasing agents, etc. 
Index of suppliers of steel and metal products. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


STANDARD METAL DIRECTORY 
425 W. 25th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Tel.: WA. 4-0660 

Publishers of “Metals” 


DIRECTORY 





1956 Edition 



































Your Best Market This Week For 


MIXED ALUMINUM CLIPPINGS 


Aluminum Smelting & Refining Co., Inc. 


5463 DUNHAM ROAD 
Tel. Cleveland: MONTROSE 2-3100 














BEDFORD, OHIO 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Crude Production Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock Stock Increases or Decreases 


Primary 


195,394 
236,949 
245,462 
229,736 
214,114 


. -2,613,662 


Aug 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
1955 
1956 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Am 
May 
June 
July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct 


221,401 


55,305 


67,990 
96,343 
99,514 
94,287 
93,186 
1,036.702 


96,732 
89,326 
99,681 
95,199 
101,422 
98,496 
84,787 
91,282 
88,659 
94,955 


127,405 
140,606 
145,948 
135,089 
120,928 


. 1,576,960 


ne 
132,742 
160,350 


Secondary 


10,138 
13,788 
11,439 

9,304 
11,713 


133,065 


11,250 
11,355 
14,293 
14,716 
18,608 
11,360 
11,174 
10,005 

8,126 

8236 


9,364 
12,739 
10,279 

7,888 
10,912 

124,760 


10,353 


Production 


208,974 
248,481 
244,255 
239,963 
250,349 
2,728,309 


237,300 
243,458 
258,462 
254,462 
269,846 
251,382 
240,633 
242,814 
217,522 
263,292 


Customers 


200,049 
262,118 
246,898 
248,827 
247,222 


2,744,391 


242,425 
236,841 
261,814 
242,244 
256,245 
236,714 
198,800 
224,546 
219,479 
234,365 


In U. S. A. 


98,732 
139,880 
127,865 
133,711 
145,423 

1,467,448 


123,917 
127,917 
144,027 
140,032 
145,740 
136,713 
125,401 
122,108 
112,484 
136,379 


10,516 


130,431 
139,383 
141,590 
139,927 
142,961 
131,299 
97,698 
109,618 
104,486 


End of Period 


230,022 
228, 002 
227,261 
218,519 
221 "231 
221,331 


217,315 


226,686 


309,351 
333,207 


19,350 
53,625 
49,738 
48,736 
61,554 
61,554 


50,016 
47,053 
51,595 
54,887 
56,208 
60,671 
87,944 
96,450 


Outside U. S. A.* 


110,242 
108,601 
116,490 
107,097 
104,926 
1,260,861 


113,502 
115,541 
114,435 
114,430 
124,106 
114,669 
115,232 
120,706 
105,038 
126,913 


109,533 
116,528 
112,054 
105.997 
107,710 

298,037 


111,994 

97,458 
120,224 
102,317 
113,284 
105,415 
101,102 
114.928 
114,993 


a 672 


174,377 


177,523 
169,783 
159, 777 
Li 59,77 77 


167,299 
179,633 
174,232 
183,238 
195,922 
205,550 
215,281 
210,122 


216,149 


Blister 


— 3,441 
2,256 


{/-18,418 


+ 17,847 
193 
493 

6.760 

—14,061 


Refined 


+10.379 
— 2,020 
741 
— 8,819 
1,643 
8,552 


— 4,016 
9,371 
859 
+12,298 
+ 12,161 
+14,091 
+37,004 
+- 42,347 
— 6,221 
+ 23,856 


+- 13,057 
4,275 
3,887 
1,002 

+12.818 

+-14,446 


—11,538 
— 2,963 
4,542 

+ 3,292 
— 65623 
+ 4,463 
+27,273 
8,506 
3,248 
23,856 


2.678 
— 6,295 
8,146 
— 7,740 
—10,006 
21,752 


+ 17,522 
+12,334 
— 5,401 
+ 9,006 
+12,684 
+ 9,628 
+ 9,731 

3,841 

2,973 


Total 


+ 6,938 
+ 236 
+11,905 
—10,025 
—21,710 
+11,112 


+ 3,831 
+ 9,178 
— 1,352 
+ 5,538 
— 1,900 
+15,130 
+40,727 
+-20,838 

5,784 


121,012 


Australia. 


; 227 087 + 10,938 
*Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Japan, 








Electrolytic Copper 
Producers’ Price, Del. Valley 
Monthly Average Prices 


Lake Copper 
Producers’ Price, Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices 


Electrolytic Copper 


Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley 
Monthly Average Prices 


(Cents Per Pound) 


1953 


24.50 
25.46 
31.49 
30.59 
29.72 
29.94 
29.92 
29.69 
29.75 
29.80 
29.88 
29.88 
29.15 


1954 
29.88 
29.88 
29.93 
29.98 
30.00 

30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
29.27 


1955 
30.24 
33.00 
33,222 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
37.81 
3.00 
13.00 
43.00 
43.00 
37.622 


1956 
43.00 
44.03 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 

16.00 
41.56 
40.00 

10.00 


39.308 


(Cents Per Pound) 


1953 
24.50 
25.804 
33.269 
31.18 
29.785 

29.875 
29.846 
29.375 

29.50 

29 606 
29.75 
29.75 
29.35 


54 
75 


19 
29. 
29. 


) 
75 
29.866 
29.965 
30.00 

30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
29.944 


1955 
30.48 
33.00 


33.667 


36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
40.14 
50.00 

15.99 
45.84 
49.42 
39.38 


1956 
50.22 
52.07 
53.11 
48.88 
44,221 

10.00 
38.14 
39.32 
39.00 
37.192 


(Cents 


1953 
24.625 
24.625 
32.00 
32.23 
Nom. 


80.125 


30.125 
30.125 
30.125 
30.125 
30.125 
30.038 
29.47 
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1954 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

30.006 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


Per Pound) 


1955 
30.12 
33.00 
33.56 
36.00 
36.00 

36.00 
36.00 
37.46 

13.00 

13.00 
43.00 
43.00 
37.51 


1956 





Fabricators Copper Statistics 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 





Unfilled 
Purchases Unfilled Actual Excess 
Fabricators’ of Refined Fabricators’ Sales by Copper Fabricators’ 
Stocks of by Fab. from Working Fabricators to Conamd. by Stocks Over 
950 Refined Cop. Producers Stocks Customers Fabricators Orders Bkd. 
1 
Total 290,241 92,372 288,392 313,052 1,438,327 —218,831 
1951 
Total 280,402 32,147 295,385 303,050 1,392,111 —285,886 
1952 
Total 333,455 32,652 292,157 275,312 1,389,451 —201,362 
1953 
Total 380,881 25,022 309,664 170,917 1,375,869 — 74,678 
1954 
Apr 341,616 bo 677 302,391 124,559 104,943 — 54,657 
May 349,796 33,210 305,504 123,039 102,810 — 45,537 
June 351,518 4: 3,723 304,833 122,218 104,531 — 31,810 
July 370,287 41,104 307,352 130,576 80,751 — 26,537 
Aug 359,474 58,007 302,423 131,514 102,966 — 16,456 
Sept 341,726 50,650 300,603 148,515 106,628 — 56,742 
Oct. 330,787 50,240 299,068 135,140 116,232 — 53,181 
Nov 335,315 55,517 301,097 137,076 114,392 — 47,341 
Dec. 360,526 58,125 304,619 136,581 99,479 — 22,549 
oducts § cea  scieegmcnt “cramer Lzeceee 0 00—tC www 
1955 
Jan. 334,105 66,122 302,658 159,016 136,539 — 61,447 
Feb. 323,425 75,840 301,597 180,898 118,786 — 83,230 
Mar 311,285 85,859 301 ,937 187,827 143,544 — 92,670 
Apr 316,575 88,992 304.117 205,308 115,073 —108,868 
May 327,343 111,715 309,219 323,279 113,485 —102,440 
June 327,696 126,703 309,972 234,578 132,377 — 90,151 
July 312,587 165,505 301,048 286,095 75,846 —109,051 
Aug 304,097 150,854 303,089 283,653 97,688 —181,791 
Sept 334,996 133,391 314,111 270,102 113,628 —115,826 
Oct. 353,469 135,675 313,048 275,256 115,453 — 99,759 
Nov 373,314 139,855 313,779 283,953 122,332 — 84,563 
Dec. 389,974 139,094 314,146 293,264 127,006 — 78,341 
ee hoc. 6} Cl Ol «| eee 1,412,287  ...... 
1956 
Jan. 376,753 143,815 312,128 305,942 138,711 — 97,502 
Feb. 388,823 135,637 319,279 282,314 130,923 — 77,133 
Mar. 392,143 140,348 319,056 291,465 135,746 — 78,030 
Apr. 413,979 135,071 319,247 266,239 118,839 — 36,436 
May 435,083 131,023 318,592 249,352 122,253 — 1,838 
June 451,126 114,223 324,970 227,097 113,835 + 13,282 
July 465,015 109,040 334,584 220,810 81,275 + 18,661 
Aug 457,679 115,295 338,818 221,975 117,937 + 12,181 
Sept 445,679 114,981 338,488 204,154 115,867 18,018 
Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters 
and Refineries in United States* 
Cin Short Tons) 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jan. ,080 10,172 17,084 15,763 A 528 6,486 9,869 11,047 14,322 
Feb. 5,394 11,890 20,238 12,500 5,152 3,688 10,387 8,490 15,198 14,497 
Mar. wos, Senet 11,954 20,678 18,538 7,912 5,243 19,991 9,738 12,198 15,921 
Apr. - 18,065 15,125 16,968 12,304 8,553 6,214 16,584 9,004 13,162 17,233 
May - 14,264 16,357 14,237 8,749 8,458 8,033 10,857 8,687 15,133 20,805 
June 9,883 11,178 8,809 20,523 8,628 4,425 10,945 13,309 14,765 14,758 
July 8,578 8,370 7,782 10,040 6,642 5,188 9,063 10,260 9,988 12,632 
Aug. cece 8,672 17,081 8,246 10,452 6,113 5,003 7,187 10,100 12,197 12,510 
Sept oe 611 16,001 10,980 4,903 >, 561 4,667 9,042 10, 641 15,037 9.515 
ee. « 8,532 10,854 6,401 1,459 3,336 1,602 10,065 11,662 12,897 15,570 
Nov. 8,070 7,626 16,847 9,237 8,179 4,724 7,816 10,879 9,965 ...... 
Dec. 9,154 11,826 10,583 7,178 4,588 6,208 11,476 14,876 18,180 ...... 
Total ..112,886 147,931 156,803 142,067 71,812 62,870 129,798 127,449 164,714 ...... 


*As compiled by Copper Institute. 





Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly Shipments 


(Net Tons) 


The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass 


and bronze are compiled by the Ingot Brass and 
represent in excess of % per cent of the deliveries of the entire indus 
1946 194 1953 1954 











Bronze = and 


9 1948 1950 1951 1952 1955 * 1986 
Jan. 29,196 27,841 26,998 19,456 18,874 28,416 28,315 24,423 20,661 25,201 27,736 
Feb. 24,580 24,686 22,487 15,026 18,487 27,168 24,211 25,429 19,920 25,849 24,049 
Mar. 27,176 17,477 24,282 14,550 22,494 $1,997 28,890 28,256 23,653 29,718 28,810 
Apr. ...-. 80,228 24,577 256,177 10,695 22,118 80,472 22,547 25,044 24,746 27,641 25,808 
ay 27,338 19,525 23,716 11,114 23,643 33,267 21,740 21,660 22,269 23,708 23,437 
June 31,349 16,929 24,401 9,696 25,093 33,817 21,274 20,818 22,348 238,141 18,842 
July 26,677 16,728 20,456 10,220 21,609 32,016 18,947 19,821 17,074 18,513 17,364 
Aug. 27,896 18,589 24,098 14,194 26,689 25,285 21,807 20,156 21,684 27,018 23,812 
Sept. 27,390 19,025 23,641 16,208 28,811 22,285 22,770 21,463 22,464 26,349 20,929 
Oct. 31,461 22,806 21,55% 18,026 32,240 3,124 25,811 22,280 24,080 25,228 23,045 
Nov. .... 29,282 21,666 21,731 18,488 31,748 23,544 23,441 21,860 23,061 25,102 ..... 
Dec . 27,206 28,862 20,954 17,960 Pans 20,987 22,983 20,541 21,274 21,448 ..... 
Total ...339,724 268,711 279,600 175,643 208.563 832,378 277,786 271,251 263,238 298,406 ...... 
Aver. ... 2310 21976 23,292 14,637 25,297 27,616 23,145 22,604 21,936 24,867 ..... 
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Mine Production of Copper 
in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In short tons) 
Eastern Missouri 


Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Ttl. 
1956 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


38,900 
40,302 
5,339 


6,655 
5,644 
4,606 
5,192 
4,678 
5,028 
6,928 


6,552 


68,622 


6,674 
6,688 
7,347 
6,821 
6,960 
6, 72¢ 
6,1 


pe 


2,374 
1,925 


185 
220 
190 
199 
189 
169 
125 
130 
195 
184 
179 
2,140 


163 
164 
198 
195 
191 
173 
185 
219 


~) 


Western 
885,174 
798,241 


77,968 
86,894 
83,320 
86,019 
84,011 
28,496 
62,082 
83,213 
85,445 
84,681 
81,638 
921,838 


87,682 
82,560 
90,398 
88,594 
92,513 
88,041 
74,298 
85,310 


Total 
926,448 
835,472 


83,492 
93,769 
89,154 
90,824 
89,392 
33,343 
67,235 
90,271 
92,192 
91,053 
88,575 
992,600 


94,519 
89,412 
97,943 
95,610 
99,664 
94,934 
80,615 

2,600 


Average Custom Smelters’ 
Scrap Buying Prices 


(Cents per pound for carload lots del. 


Nov 


Av. 
1956 
Jan. 


Feb. . 


Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


July .. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 





consumers’ works) 
No. 1 No. 2 Light 
Copper Copper Copper 
Scrap Scrap Scrap 
.-26.75 25.22 23.69 
.39.93 38.43 36.40 
43.88 42.38 40.00 
..39.48 37.98 36.69 
--40.08 38.58 36.33 
--42.75 41.25 38.79 
..37.035 35.535 33.59 
.-42.39 40.89 38.42 
.43.385 41.85 39.35 
--45.77 44.27 41.77 
--41.65 40.15 37.65 
..36.06 34.56 32.06 
soon. oles 29:32 
32.69 31.19 28.69 
.34.269 32.769 30.269 
33.56 32.06 29. 81 
30.964 29.464 27.214 


Re- 
finery 
Brass* 


22.92 


34.24 
38.21 
35.83 
36.34 
38.71 
32.70 


38.26 
38.65 
41.02 


*Of dry content for material having a dry 
eopper content in excess of 60%. 





Brass Ingot Makers’ Scrap 
Copper Buying Prices 


(Average Prices) 


(Cents per pound del. 
60,000 Ibs. of each grade) 
No. 2 


refinery for 


No. 1 o. 1 Heavy 

Copper Copper Compe- Yellow 
_ Scrap Scrap sition Brass 
a. .-26.59 25.07 20.99 16.24 
Aug. .39.74 38.24 32.67 238.76 
Sept. .43.88 42.38 35.01 24.96 
Oct. ..39.468 37.968 32.22 22.80 
Nov. ..40.08 38.58 33.15 22.68 
Dec. ..43.58 41.22 3484 24.22 
Ay. .-386.63 35.02 29.905 22.35 
1 
Jan. ..42.389 40.89 35.22 24.61 
Feb. ..43.35 41.85 34.72 24.79 
Mar. ..45.77 44.27 36.46 27.76 
Apr. ..41.65 40.15 34.40 24.49 
May ..36.06 34.56 29.58 19.89 
June .33.32 31.82 26.37 18.40 
July ..32.69 31.19 26.89 18.43 
Aug. .34.269 32.769 29.833 20.463 
Sept. .33.26 32.25 30.07 20.92 
Oct. ..30.687 29.187 28.058 19.538 
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United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) (Common Grade) 


Production Monthly Average Prices 
Stock At Primary & Total Stock Domestic (Cents per pound) 
Beginning Secondary Supply At End Shipments 1953 1954 1955 1956 
1952 seo ac 25,339 532,778 558,117 43,560 492,091 
1953 | 43,560 533,883 577,443 81/152 488,437 / Bees Se SS 
1954 13.50 12.82 15.00 16.00 
November 95,496 46,711 142,207 94,387 34,91 . 18.404 12.94 15.00 16.00 
December 94.387 46,506 140,893 92,719 ‘ . 12.64 18.91 15.00 16.00 
Total cree 551,618 632,770 5,£ * 
1955 12.75 14.00 15.00 16.00 
January 92,719 44,780 137,499 84,882 5 13.413 14.11 15.00 16.00 
84,882 40,173 125,055 64,938 13.683 14.00 15.00 16.00 
64,938 50,308 115,246 59,881 . 1400 14.06 15.00 16.00 
59,881 50,274 110,155 54,956 13.74 14.60 15.12 16.00 
May 54,956 45,435 100,391 50,947 : ai pew Haig 6 00 
June 50,947 48,150 99,097 44,665 5 +. Be hee hee 
July 44,665 23,850 68,515 39,856 f 13.50 15.00 15.50 mae 
August $9,856 36,912 76,768 34,111 468 13.50 15.00 15.56 
September 34,111 50,453 84,564 30,753 
October ........ 30,753 53,747 84,500 29,913 ‘ 13.485 14.06 15.14 
November 29,913 52,623 82,536 28,855 51,370 
December ...... 50,448 79,303 48,171 
Total 547,153 639,872 531,339 - 
1956 
January é ¢ 51,306 82,395 49,746 Lead Sheet Prices 
} 49,475 81,944 41,450 39,411 
54, 5,62 52,089 39,344 
52.976 100065 Oe 068 44.986 (To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 
47,961 101,919 59,460 py Monthly Average Prices 
47,367 97,827 45,951 41,45 
48,479 94/430 49,134 36,483 (Cents per pound) 
; 18,404 97,538 39.304 48,404 1953 1954 1955 
September ..... 39,304 53,530 92,834 40,542 47,519 19.192 18.26 20.00 
In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments _ 18.50 17.82 20.00 
to other than domestic consumers. 18.404 17.94 20.00 


, ae ae , ; 17.64 18.91 20.00 
Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments 17.75 19.00 20.00 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 19.413 19.11 20.00 

Brass Sun- Job- Unclas- 18.683 19.00 20.00 

Cable Amm. Foil Batt’y Making dries bers sified . 19.00 19.06 20.00 

66,646 28,854 3,304 93,297 6,374 60,118 10,450 18.74 19.60 20.12 

70,149 32,099 2,063 75,887 5,583 48,248 3,550 18.50 19.975 20.50 

74,616 30,809 1,374 77,238 5,160 50,943 5,671 é sn ee ee 

18.50 20.00 20.50 

76,283 34,415 2,136 80,329 5,716 55,936 6,390 18.50 20.00 20.56 


7,620 2,405 252 6,663 #149 6,818 492 

6207 2.550 361 6,341 £308 #5194 342 

6.030 2310 276 5,685 250 4,621 41,020 . 

6116 3.700 122 «5,711 406 6525 1.114 Battery Shipments 

4,000 ‘1.500 .. ~6— «6690s «415 (assis 121SSs«8G 

8.799 3.358 146 6111 838 5,377 41,152 

4602 1653 564 4.110 20 4667 851 The follow} nl 
6142 1970 657 4172 383 41581 829 @ Scliowing table shows replace 


5816 3795 333 3/898 520 3'909 721 ment battery shipments in-the United 
7,707 1,880 100 5,790 141 3,530 906 : States as compiled by the Business 
75,412 30,246 2,811 66,088 5,192 57,369 9,170 229,264 Information Division of Dun & Brad- 


7,044 1.570 36 5.158 213 4451 857 21,122 street, Inc., for the Association of 
5,869 3200 348 6.758 289 4.796 1,013 4 American Battery Manufacturers. 
6,538 2,340 614 «6,897 240 3,807 1,167 (In thousands of units) 
5,909 2,625 6,533 463 5,178 1,234 . : 
6,145 2,950 8,127 321 4,435 1,145 1953 1954 1955-1956 
6,623 6,833 290 5,175 1,293 Jan. .. 1,571 1,788 1,478 2,005 
2,313 ‘ cane wae R- pn Feb. .. 1,162 1,422 1,647 1,805 
pg : = cp 22,63 ae 194 1,821 
6.552 5 354 4711 1,149 22/980 Mar. .. 1,203 “ern oan 
5 387 3,795 ‘874 23330 Apr. .. 1,245 1, , 
449 4,289 839 25,516 May .. 1,455 1,891 1,572 


3,960 52,994 13,034 270,251 June .. 2,004 1,834 1,794 


July .. 2,528 2,288 2,024 
290 8,538 917 22,394 Ptieh 9707 2481 2.777 
275 3,592 871 19,897 nt, ee aoe grt 
391 3,91! 1,331 20,687 Sept. . 2,852 2,728 3,078 
260 1,376 24,985 Oct. .. 2,825 2,667 3,036 
131 3,51: 964 21,753 Nov. .. 2,173 2,410 2,622 


186 3,645 1,021 21,787 
30 2'859 «1'453«=«a’gag ~—S«éee-««-«*1,890 1,796 2,556 


713 AA: 1,262 26,358 


230 5,038 1,339 26,270 Total .23,614 23,149 25,147 ..... 
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j , N. Y. Lead Price Changes 
Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners po ay 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) ' on Jk 1953 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) Soyo Sal intial — ey 
In ore and) = — In base bullion (lead content) — 7 ane 8 2000 Rar Feb. 
matte and At In transit In process Refined Anti- ‘ 


in process smelters & to at pig moniial Total 4 are Mar. 
atsmelters refineries refineries refineries lead lead Stocks ..10.50 Mar. 


, 10.75 Apr. 
61,669 12,241 3,660 26,046 94,828 9,798 208,242 . 11.00 Apr. 
63,093 17,196 2,592 30,301 80,820 12,210 206,212 -++-11.25 APF. 
62,851 18,688 2,903 29,792 72,150 12,279 198,663 »++ 11.50 nd 
63,731 18,771 4,155 29,024 79,190 14,168 209,039 May 
59,660 17,095 3,265 28,373 80,650 14,846 203,889 June : i 
57,452 16,888 2,570 27,816 79,814 14,573 199,113 1951 ren 
June 28 Tul 
62,074 18,170 1,723 27,164 77,930 14,789 201,850 July 12....11. pend 
59,803 15,485 3,133 29,393 69,980 14,902 192,196 July 13....12. ‘Sent 
8,781 28,467 - 52,734 12,204 179,419 Aug. 15....13. wa 
2,309 28,564 12,385 168,394 Aug. 21....14. in 16....seme 
3,496 26,873 11,749 160,979 Sept. 1....15. Feb. 18 a7 
1,941 = 27,979 11,055 158,204 Sept. 8....16. a Swen 
30,579 34,432 10,233 151,074 Oct. 2..**19. i a 
26,792 30,077 9,779 143,492 Oct. 31....17. Mar. 26 vag 
29,660 26,859 7,252 159,755 1952 a. + ka 
28,424 23,292 7,461 153,105 co Oh aie wee eee 
28,596 21,828 8,085 154,724 Mo . r is 
27,486 19,592 9,263 145,059 A = le 
27,625 21,196 + «9,803 «150822 = June oa. tenon Aue 
27,519 32,355 9,095 158,981 t. 14...114,00 Sept 
28,065 41,800 10,289 170,319 t. 22... '13'50 
24,181 43,268 10,690 171,194 ion k.. Same 
26,682 39,558 10,902 174,081 Nev. 10....1490 
28,505 36,499 9,452 176,512 Neo. th... thee 
29603 38,210 10,924 176,094 Nov. 20....14.25 
29,991 29,230 10,074 172,332 Nov. 24... 14.00 t. 26 
15,991 Al: 28,083 28,361 11,181 116,816 Dec. 22....1495 Dec. 29....16.00 
Dec. 29 14.50 1956 


a: Dec. 31....14.75 dan. 4....16.5 
‘Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap = M18. 271600 


’ Jan. 13....16.00 
*OPA Ceiling. ¢Returned to OPA Ceiling. 


By U. S. Smelters (a) **OPS Ceiling. 


(American Burean of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) Antimonial Lead Stocks 
Receipts Total 


ate receipts at Primary Refineries 
Receipts of lead in ore in scra in ore, (A. B. M. 8.) 
United States Foreign Total etc. (b & tcrap 
1952 Total .... 405,990 98,276 504,266 41,845 546,111 eng of: 1953" 1958 1985 
ented 7 - ~ 
md g 351,183 155,788 506,971 42,994 549,965 Jan. 11,572 14,691 14,902 
October 12561 39,455 «sa aa,s79 «eb. 10,786 14,708 12,204 
November 8,622 37,729 5,628 43,357 — * Od = 16,00 
Apr. 11,248 11,977 11,740 
December 16,020 45,666 4,457 50,123 May 10,764 11,882 11,055 
158,081 494,372 49,864 544,236 jan a: cae ia 
1955 July 14,247 121210 9.779 
28,767 11,502 40,269 3,509 43,778 Aug. 14,748 12,279 7,252 
27,456 17,400 44,856 2,738 47,594 Sent. 15,877 14,168 7.461 
11,104 41,160 3,291 44,451 Oct. 15,742 14,846 8,085 
16,347 45,054 3,249 48,303 Nov. 16,498 14,573 9.263 
13,377 41,888 4,879 48,767 Dec. 16,116 14,789 9.893 
14,667 42,940 4,509 47,449 ashe 
3,826 26,853 649 50 , : , 
11,859 42,108 8,942 46,060 Antimonial Lead Production 
September 14,881 ; : ; . ° 
Goaker 30,07 20,845 50,918 5,655 56,573 by Primary Refineries 
November 13,022 40,758 3,802 44,560 (A. B. M. S.) 
December 3 24,136 53,499 3,150 56,649 ~ 
172,966 514,561 42,996 557,557 End of: = Sona 1985 
1956 9 
January 27,18: 15,704 42,888 6,346 49,234 3a a | Sane 
16,528 45,097 4,577 49,674 ; * 353 4475 6.202 
17,904 49,472 3,989 53,461 Apr. 4470 5,343 
15,224 47,010 4,252 51,262 May 6497 4373 4.737 
18,476 51,191 4,711 55,902 June 9270 3.796 4,792 
16,251 47,797 4,541 52,338 July 5259 5991 1.153 
29,964 13,476 43,440 3,207 46,647 Aur. 4668 6455 2946 
August 81.112 20,726 51,838 5,885 57,7238 Sept. 5,509 5,869 6,650 
September 28,731 16,276 45,007 3,351 48,358 Oct. 5,100 5,532 8,016 
(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the Nov. 5,400 5,864 7,985 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and alsa to the mg Dec. 83,060 5,255 6,907 


that some lead receipts may escape attention, these monthly totals probably un 
actual of pig lead. (b) inclusive only ef scrap ited in connecti with pn = ™ 
plus same scrap received by primary refiners. Total 61,762 59,875 
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U. S. Lead Consumption U. K. Lead Consumption Lead Imports and Exports 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal by Principal Countries 
ieee Statistics) (A.B.M.S.) 


R i igs, bars, us i - 
Metal Products: (In tons of 2,240 pounds) ates SS FE es ee Tae 
Ammunitior ; 3,3 ° 


Bearing metals 56 1. 7 2,185 <4 44 1956 
Brass and bronze 18,415 ‘ 2,18 1954 1955 1956 June July Aug. 


Cable covering 9,453 7,663 pM an. 25,786 29,062 31,012 IMPORTS 


Calking leas . 
oe imine 7867 13 25,837 28,926 30,125 U.S# (st. 14,765 13,092 15,674 
a ety <4 rh ar. 29,442 33,225 30,099 Canada ‘s.t.)... 8 ee aa 
28,637 31,092 29,752 Germany (W.)t. 4,851 342 oe 
28,574 32,627 31,501 tS ee 832 
25.968 26.994 26.963 Netherlands 3,950 
Paaytes phn i Norway 506 
. 25,671 26,954 Sweden , 262 








30,631 34,291 Switzerland ..... 1,469 920 1,907 
1,583 


30,12¢ 34,121 U. K. (2S ee 037 
30,142 34,820 India Cees ., sao 
28,840 29,689 U.S# (st) . 28 
Sa Canada (s.t.). 6,632 9,695 
Total ...335,887 370,794 Denmark ..... 1 317 
France . eae : 38 
ect a 129.206 18.050 5 35 maicniebakea Germany (W.) 6 2,678 
Mise. chemicals 1,896 16 295 Netherlands .... 1,182 839 
- Ps Switzerland ... seid 37 
Total $1,102 18,218 15,65 American Antimon Northern 
Misc. Uses: Y Rhodesia* (1.t.) 1,181 987 
Annealing 11 3 Australia® (1.t.)..10,294 eats 
(Calvanizing 23 
Lead plating 5 2' f : * British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
_— 1 C Monthly Average Price : 
weeny & Saree aa - in bulk, %. Bb. Lasedo ——, 
Total 73 387 “15S (Cents per Ib. in ton lots) t Includes scrap 


+ Includes lead alloys. 
Other Uses 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Unclassified 9,977 73 ,43 _ — 


34.50 28.50 28.50 33,00 ee 
Total Reported *782,495 *84,914 *104,93 34.50 28.50 28.50 33.00 French Lead Imports 


“eee & 000 1,000 000 34.50 28.50 . 33.00 alien 
: ‘ 84.50 28.50 ; 33.00 (American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
Grand total 790,500 85,900 5,900 84.50 28.50 \ 33.00 (In Metric cc 
ry ne er eas 34.50 28.50 28.50 33.00 een aa dee 
34.50 28.50 " 33.00 Ore (gross 
34.50 28.50 J 33.00 weight) 11,496 12,885 
* Includes lead content of scrap used directly OAR OQr 96 Qe Greece = 0% a 
ane ert pontine cog ; —— - 34.50 28.50 33.00 33.00 Italy = fig 
Includes lead content of leaded zine oxide 34.00 28.90 33.00 33.00 Algeria 744 1,698 
production . 88.68 28.50 33.00 eee Morocco .67,: 9,752 11,187 
Based on number of days in month without we French Equat. 
7 tment for Sundays or “hoiid ‘ys as . 28.50 on ones Africa . 4,05 1,000 
83.98 28. wes Tunisia 7 | 
Non-argenti- 
° : ferous 37, 2,784 
Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption Scioto ct 454 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) Germany 476 100 600 
Stocks Spain 100 


Stocks Net Receipts Consumed Aug. 31 U. Kingdom.... . 203 458 
July 31, 1956 in Aug. in Aug. 1956 4 310 


. > ean ‘ Algeria 
Soft lead ee 67,214 62,345 68,200 61,359 eres a ‘ 
Antimonial lead ... 44,898 24,322 27,758 41,462 = aac my a sae ee 
Lead in alloys 9,683 3,051 3,335 9,399 ans i atilac ay ~ 


Lead in copper-base scrap 1,900 1.652 1,706 1.846 oe a. 


Antimonial lead. : 41 


Pigments 


White 





Chemicals: 








BOOM) sce. wigiatcen 123,695 91,370 *100,999 114,066 


* Excludes 3,628 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 307 
tons of lead contained in leaded zinc oxide production U. K, Lead Imports 





Consumption of Lead by Class of Product on ee 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) (in come of 2,240 Ibs.) 
AUGUST 1956 
; ; ‘ ; Lead in Jan.-Sept. Aug. Sept. 
cea Meu! Nays” S°REeap® rota = (Gross Weight) 


Metal products . 40,259 27,175 3,321 1,706 72,461 Lead and 
Pigments . teases 10,423 4 Ve 10,427 lead alloys ...123,242 11,583 19,019 
Chemicals -eeees 15,654 a és 15,654 Australia ... 74,653 7,133 13,794 
Miscellaneous 672 347 . 1,019 Pe em oo a a 
Unclassified Leeaks ee 232 14 a 1,438 - -~ " a 
_— i Resse Yugoslavia... 900 50 150 
United States. 951 aa ee 
. Peru . 5,399 600 600 
* Excludes 3,628 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 307 Other ' 
tors of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production countries .... 3,763 
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Total .... .. 68,200 27,758 3,335 1,706 *100,999 





Domestic Zinc Statistics Prime Western Zinc Prices 


American Zine Institute (Cents per pound) 

Commencing with January, 1948, all regularly operating U. S. primary and secondary (In Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 
smelters are included in this report. Production from foreign ores also ia included. 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Stock ————_———- yr —_—_— — eee pod 1953 1954 1955 
Begin- Pro- Domes- Export ov't toc rders vg. ne 

ning duction Drawback Ace’t t atEnd atEnd_ Prod. Jan. 12.596 9.76 11.50 

Tl. 94,221 0,3: , 18,189 128,256 x 8,884 74,795 2,494 Feb. 11.48 9.375 11.50 


2067 21,901 : 2,558 Mar. 11.024 9.66 11.50 
87,160 5, 2,627 Apr. 11.00 10.25 11.93 
971,191 85: 5,326 42,332 877.5 180,843 35,466 2,661 May 11.00 10.29 12.00 
80,933 58.23 36 3,528 73,126 June 11.00 10.96 12.25 
201,100 70,255 51: ; y 200,740 X t July 11.00 11.00 12.50 
200.740 18,645 8 ; ; ’ . , Aug. 11.00 11.00 12.50 
10, aT. : Sept. 10.18 11.44 12.96 
é Oct. 10.00 11.60 13.02 
152,187 55 
152,187 81, Nov. 10.00 11.50 13.00 


1 124,077 : , Dec. 10.00 11.50 13.00 
ar A cag pe : r , 124,077 , “378 Av. 10.857 10.69 12.305 
1955 
Jan. 124,277 117,152 ieee 
we om 8 a 
90,837 3,78 39, if ; 597 5,127 2.3 [ [ ' 
sees ree Sopa ase 1 74.597 65, High Grade Zinc Prices 
63,184 " ° 6 48,603 A 
br2p0 Bt “042 t60Re 
46,084 3, 83,6 : ; Z 42,1 67 2, z (Delivered) 
Nov. 43.868 f 1,58: i y f 64. 60 Y N. Y. Monthly Averages 
Total 40,979 1 031,018 1,007,615 ’ 200 1,114, 97 72.908 ee (Cents per pound) 
1986 7 = 1953 1954 1955 1956 
rh 40,979 90,31: 123 1A oe a (Ue OES . 18.946 11.11 1285 1481 
3 39,833 69 34, 2 , 485 08 53,07 OF 
Apr. 40-088 58, ‘ies $ > Sane ete lta . 12,83 10.725 12.85 14.85 
47, ° a ‘ of X r R 
Jume 69.577 Ta,se1 59.04 Bser2 69,226 | «46,921 . 12.379 11.01 12.85 14.85 
ml, ARTE SSG $418 SIL G.EOL © 40.581 LORTTE SEEKS 8.08 . 1235 11.60 13.28 14.85 
Sept. 104, a 90,235 73,142 9? 18,301 92 377 2 64,450 q 


Oct 102,165 93,493 84,991 55 21,392 106,848 88,810 53,425 3. aah 12.35 11.64 13.35 14.85 


— : : 12.35 12.31 13.60 14.85 
Consumption of Slab Zinc 12.47* 1235 1385 14.85 


Bureau of Mines . 1260 12.85 138.85 14.85 
By Industries (Short Tons) 


Galvan- Die Brass Rolled Zinc oxide Sept. 11.53 12.79 14.31 14.85 
izers Casters products zinc & other Total Oct. 11.35 1285 14. 14.85 
1949 Total 197,387 84,257 55,100 17,643 702,931 195 128s 1485 
1950 Total 281,385 136,451 67,779 27,656 947,365 ° : . : 
1951 Total 37: 266,442 141,456 64,000 28,738 887,009 . 11.85 1285 14.35 
1952 Total 5,56: 236,022 165,311 51,508 30,885 849,289 
1953 Total ..... 103,162 305,346 177,301 53784 38,037 977,636 Av, = 12.207 12.04 13.655 
1954 
June 34,827 23,534 8,860 4,214 8 74,665 *East of Continental Divide. 
July 33,897 7 6,135 3,006 271: 63,314 
August 38,225 ¢ 8,349 4,030 6 73,529 
September .... 37,591 9 8505 3,153 3,08 73.616 U. K. Zine Comengtien 
October 36,407 9,501 4,181 79,545 ee 
November 10,573 3,969 y E 82,461 
December 10,961 3,350 81,342 British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Total j 286,817 107.293 45,979 3, 876,130 Statistics 
1955 (In Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 
January 535 py aa phe 5 pape 1954 1955 1956 
< 1, 1 ’ Vs = 5 eves 
37,682 12,718 4,635 805 95,988 © eec650 25,615 29,192 29,779 
36,628 11,034 3,833 3,18 90,812 . sees 25,286 28,814 29,568 
92 12,404 4,203 94,413 
saat ‘m6 ||US BIS . tans see. 29,001 33,451 28,650 
23,910 7,017 2.832 8! 70,589 . see. 26,084 27,741 265,348 
30,168 10,244 5,431 87,687 . 
September 9.18 31.804 12672 4185 3,507 91.849 +++. 27,551 29,237 27,922 
October t 35,136 13,961 4,714 ¢ 97,940 .... 29,665 31,467 26,650 
November 38,616 13,455 3,952 3,63 98,275 ; 92012 23.695 28,826 
December 36,982 15,003 3,900 3,62 96,755 — oes eee oe yt 
Total. 439,694 404.790 144,816 50,363 39,302 1,081,468 Aug. .... 22,102 23,261 18,867 
oe 36,554 13,097 2 95,906 sept. .... 30,413 = 30,080 
anua 00,00 oO; JO, ) 
February 37,702 31,274 12,678 3,888 ‘ 88,862 L bce Seer 29,460 
31,332 12,889 ‘42! 90,882 
99296 12635 86,329 . see» 27,901 31,516 
26,003 12,218 80,976 ; 29,344 28,683 
21,790 8,351 71,915 
12,960 21,425 5,198 9.18 45,648 
— ....... see 26,814 8,420 ‘39: 76,255 Total ..324,517 346,597 
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Mine Production of Zinc 
in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In short tons) 
Eastern Central Western Total 
States States States J.S.* 
1952 
Total 
1953 


185,939 94,410 385,652 666,001 


Mine Production of Lead 
in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In short tons) 
Central Western 
States States 


152,258 230,723 
150,302 228,607 


Total 
U.S.* 


390,428 
390,161 


1951 
‘Et 
1952 


Ttl 


Total 
1954 
Total 
1956 
Feb 
Mar. 

Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Ser 


183,612 


166,487 


57,300 


63,100 


293,818 


234,942 


3,124 
,679 


21,437 
24,840 
23,436 
25,200 
24,044 
292 643 


99 99 
eh 


22'490 
22'496 
91.347 
21.721 


273, 
21,701 
23,460 
27,310 


»,740 


5,098 


25,687 


534,730 
464,539 


39,636 


Orn < 


1953 
Tt. 
1954 
Ttl. 
1955 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Ttl. 10,375 


900 
828 
$21 
906 
924 


762 


Jan. 780 
Feb. 1,006 
Mar. 1,152 
978 


11,635 
11,731 
13,628 
145,640 


188,776 
169,804 
17,241 


15,329 
15,908 
15,609 
14,030 
13,883 
14,294 
15,005 
13,482 
13,403 
177,409 


14,113 
14,648 
16,667 


335,412 
317,352 


31,315 
28,686 
28,932 
28,427 
25,783 
26,813 
26,876 
27,564 
25,975 
27,802 
333,409 
26,526 
27,754 


31,051 


Mine Production of Gold 
in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 

(In tine ounces) 
Western 
States 


1,650,660 
1,689,668 


1,577,216 


Eastern 
States Alaska* Total 
233,428 1,886,036 
273,479 1,964,676 


252,794 1,831,741 


1952 
Ttl. 1,948 
1953 
Ttl 1,529 
1954 


Stl. F001 
1955 


Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Ttl. 2,026 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
M ay 


Tune 


162 
144 
156 
140 
171 
170 
182 
168 
166 


145,103 
147,595 
139,993 

92,322 
119,327 
139,811 
140,812 
144,837 
143,827 


1,684,625 


132,919 
130,264 
134,33 

136,360 
141,319 


139,544 


15 
7,287 
20,668 
39,661 
40,931 
52,153 
43,486 
35,530 
5,000 


247,535 1, 


145,280 
155,026 
160,817 
132,123 
160,429 
192,134 
184,480 
180,535 
148,993 


Ju 126,204 


Or 929 
wi,slvvo 
26,108 45,066 


3,507 


oy) 13,567 


*Includes Alaskan 


Apr. 
May 
June 862 
July 113 


4 _ or 
Luc’. R29 


16,699 29,625 
16,360 29,848 
16,909 29,263 
15,781 27,959 
17,024 30,615 
15,820 27 


991 


S pt. 1S 10.680 7,318 


*Includes Alaskan output in some months. 





Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In 
Eastern 


Fine Ounces) 


Western 


Aue, 133,431 
*Alaska totals based 


receipts. 


U. S. 


(A.B.M:S.) 


(In thousands of 


ounces; 


on mint and smelter 
Silver Production* 


commercial 


bars, 0.999 fine, and other refined forms) 


Dom.+ 
40,245 
34,697 
38,059 


1952 Total 
1953 Total 
1954 Total 
1955 
February .. 
March 


oro 
2,753 


1953 ° 

1954 

1955 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 
Total 

1956 

January 

February 

M irch 

April 

May 

lune 

July 

\ugust 


States 
158,707 


142,180 


13,592 
9,997 
2,360 

11,517 

15,152 

12,476 


11,831 


159,038 


4,664 
12,252 
16,536 
6,918 
13,870 
11,758 
17.069 
11,073 


* Alaska totals based 


Missouri 
223,500 
283,600 


35,350 
32,910 
38,100 
37,180 
35,540 
36,040 
37,556 


438,000 


30,880 
32,430 
34,370 
32,050 
33,300 
30,610 
31,160 
35,180 


States 
36,354,685 


36,121,368 


3,033,664 
2,331,064 
2,723,552 
2,927,151 
3,145,297 
2,963,360 
2,849,045 
36,103,723 


2,869,878 
2,967,837 
3,243,598 
3,212,308 
3.081.054 
3.103.654 
2,702,563 


2,917,057 


Alaska* 


39,111 
35,140 


2,591 
5,098 
5,477 
6,954 
6,704 
4,735 
750 
33,804 


316 
82 

11 

61 
545 
1,524 
4,116 


* OOH 
6,522 


Total 
36,776,003 
36,582,288 


3,085,197 
2,379,069 
2,779,489 
2,982,802 
3,202,693 
3,016,611 
2,899,182 


36,734,565 


2,969,632 


on mint and smelter receipts. 


June 
July 


August .... 
September . 
October 
November 
December 


Total 
1956 


January 
February .. 


May 
June 
July 


August 

September . 

* The separation between silver of foreiga 
and domestic origin on the basis of refined 


3,560 


3,068 


2,828 


or. 
36,653 
37,764 
39,422 
2,851 
2,780 
2.896 


2,224 


3,002 


Total 
76,898 
72,461 
T7,481 


5,604 
6,340 
5,964 
5,299 
6,223 
1,526 
3,674 
5,695 
6,321 
5,862 
6,832 
65,881 


7,408 
7,648 
7,340 
6,089 


**Includes a total of 3.708 oz. from Illinois. bars. wore other refined forms is only ap- 
proximate. 
Includes purchases of crude silver by the 


U. S. Mint. 





Primary Aluminum in the U. S.* 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


Production of 


1949 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
ae 
Sept & aewe 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total ...6 


. 54,536 
. 49,749 
. 54,852 
.. 54,076 
.. 56,909 
. 54,184 


<4 -lededed 
«+ DOO,tti 


52,001 
49,742 


- 45,790 
. 35,865 


34,161 
03,462 


1950 
50,023 
54,493 
58,747 
58,024 
51,929 
60,400 
63,518 

63,006 
54,449 
62,915 
62,276 
65,897 

718,622 


(In 
1951 

67,954 
62,740 
70,022 
67,701 
67,720 
67,454 
72,698 
73,816 
69,429 
72,647 
72,246 
72,454 


836,881 937,330 1,252,013 1,460,565 1, 


short tons) 


1952 
76,934 
72,374 
77,069 
76,880 
80,803 
77,476 
78,368 

85,175 
76,882 
77,312 
74,639 
83,419 


1953 
89,895 
92,649 

104,460 
102,071 
105,464 
104,152 
109,285 
110,545 
109,333 
108,219 
105,636 
110,291 


1954 
116,247 
110,483 
122,339 
120,434 
125,138 
120,758 
126,161 
125,296 
120,332 
125,089 
121,252 
127,056 


1955 
128,203 
116,236 
130,272 
126,394 
131,128 
127,634 
132,669 
133,551 
130,606 


565,72 


1956 
140,394 
132,762 
145,895 
144,726 
150,800 
145,726 
151,624 

92,406 
132,316 


Average Silver Prices 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Ave. 


(Cents per fine ounce) 


1953 
84.44 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
82.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 


85.183 


1954 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
82.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 


85.25 


1955 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
87.08 
88.928 
89.71 
90.49 
90.75 
90.795 
91.794 


1956 
90.357 
90.90 
91.138 
90.875 
90.75 
90.46 
90.14 
90.614 
90.75 


90.722 


*Based on producers’ reports to War Production Board to July, 1946. 


Thereafter to 


Bureau of Mines. The monthly figures are preliminary in nature and will not add to the 


totals derived from the Bureau’s 


26 


annual industry canvass. 


Note — The averages 
price of refined bullion imported on or after 
August 31, 1942. 
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U. S. Copper Imports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 

(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
—-1956 


Jan.-Aug. 
Ore, matte & 
reg. (cont.) 
Canada 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Bolivia 
Chile 
Peru 
Cyprus . 
Philippines .. 
U. of S. Africa. 
Australia . 
Other countries 
Blister copper 
(content) ... 
Canada 
Mexico 
Chile 
Peru 
Belg. Congo .. 
N. Rhodesia .. 
U. of S. Africa. 
Turkey 
Australia ... 
Refined cathodes 
and shapes ..132,603 
COROGR 2... 665 57,961 
Mexico 2,173 
Chile . . 31,107 
Peru 14,329 
Belgium 769 
Germany 2,738 
Norway 5 
Sweden 
U. Kingdom... 
Yugoslavia .... 
Belg. Congo .. 
N. Rhodesia .. 
Japan 
Total Imports: 
Crude and ref.. 
In rolls, sheets 
or rods 
Old and scrap 
(content) 
Composition 
metal (cont.). 38 
Brass scrap & 
old (cu. cont.) 


86,244 
18,251 
8,344 
10,489 
2,421 
12,768 
8,087 
4,655 
8,737 
11,173 
973 
346 


. 159,416 

1,038 
. 26,404 
. 95,283 
6,415 
4,346 
10,856 
2,388 
3,271 
9,415 


224 
3,293 
138 
4,530 
10,041 
800 


.378,263 
6,149 
3,822 


3,459 


U. S. Zinc Exports 


July 


10,982 
3.976 
805 
95 

828 
2,104 
1/538 
820 
478 
303 

35 
21,003 
3,844 


11,575 


543 


593 
1,644 


Aug. 


17,755 
4,131 
813 
2,131 
145 
1,317 
302 
2,482 
2,600 
3,408 
192 
234 


22,391 


3,259 
15,371 
782 


1,120 
1,000 


940 
2,800 


48,767 57,519 


265 
191 


(A.B.MS.) (Bureau of the _ 
(In tons of 2,000 - 


956 





Jan. — 


Ore, conc. (cont.) 
Slabs, blocks, etc. 5102 


Netherlands ... 
U. Kingdom ... 


Other countries. 37 
Scrap: Ashes, 

dross & skim. 10,671 
Rolled in sheets, 

plates & strips 3,575* 
Alloys ex brass 

and bronze ... 
Die castings .... 
Battery shells & 

parts, unassem- 

bled 
Chromite zinc 

sheets, mold, 

castings, pat- 

tern plates, 

forms, Nn.é.s... 
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yaly 
629 
3 
110 


Aug. 
602 


U. S. Copper Exports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1956 
Jan.-Aug. July 
Ore, conc., matte 
and other un- 
ref. (cont.)... 
Refined ingots, 
bars, etc.) 





Aug. 


2,397 


. 121,298 


Germany 
Italy 
Netheriands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
U. Kingdom... 
Formosa 
India 
Japan 
Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Crude and 
rermed ....... 123,695 
Pipes & tubes*.. 1,846 259 
Wire, bare 
Building wire 
and cablet... 
Weatherproof 
wiret 
Insulated copper 
wire n.e.s.t... 


634 


2,477 270 


616 71 


9,914 1,224 890 


+ Includes exports of refined copper resulting 
from scrap that was reprocessed on toll for 
account of the shipper. 

t Gross weight; n.e.s._-not elsewhere specified. 

* Includes plates, sheets, rods, brush copper, 
castings, rolls, segments (finished forms) 
n.e.s. 


U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1956 
Jan.-Aug. July 
Copper scrap, un- 
alloyed? (new 





1,436 
6 


27 
Germany (W.).. 572 
Netherlands ... 64 
Switzerland .... eee 
India 22 
Japan 745 
Other countries. a 

Copper-base scrap, 
alloyed? (new 


2,343 

739 

Netherlands ... 73 
Spain 27 
Switzerland .... 112 
U. Kingdom.... 11 
India ee 461 
Japan 1,509 
Other countries. 9 


+ Ash, brass mill, clippings, flue dust, 
residues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 

t Copper-base alloys, including brass and bronze 
—Ashes, clippings for remanufacture, cupro- 
nickel scrap, cupro-nickel trimmings, nickel 
silver scrap, phosphor bronze, phosphor cop- 
per, skimmings, turnings, round. 


dross, 


U. S. Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 

1956 

July 





Jan.-Aug. Aug. 
Ore, matte, 
etc. (cont.) 
Canada... 23,798 
Mexico 2,453 
Guatemala ... 4,781 
Honduras 2,045 


.136,932 15,868 20,590 


2,996 2,976 


76 

625 
40,718 
30,937 
17,396 
1,441 
367 
177 

. 149, 278 


Colombia 
Peru 
U. of S. Africa. 
Australia 
Philippines 
Korea 
Other countries 
Pigs and bars . 
Canada 
Mexico . 
Peru 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Germany 
Spain 
U. Kingdom... 
Yugoslavia .... { 
Fr. Morocco .. 
Australia 
Other countries 
Total Imports: 
Ore, base 
bullion, ref. ..286,210 2 
Lead, scrap, dross, 
etc. (cont.) .. 
Antimonial lead 
& typemetal.. 
Lead content 
thereof 


18,632 684 


7,419 391 


288 


U. S. Zinc Imports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 

—— 1956 
Jan.-Aug. July Aug. 
Zinc ore 
(content) ...355,425 41,955 
119,732 14,055 
128,841 15,708 
793 
8,371 


1,759 


50,462 
18,496 
20,232 
145 
Guatemala 756 
Honduras '..... 
Bolivia 
Colombia 


U. of S. Africa 

Australia 

Philippines 

Other countries 
Zinc blocks, 


1,608 


12,631 
6,407 
1,620 

600 


1,572 
335 
358 
112 


Belgium 
Germany 

Italy 
Netherlands 

U. Kingdom... 
Belg. Congo... 
Australia 


507 
1,120 


Comparative Metal Prices 
OPA 

1939 1946 Nov. 20 
Av. Av. 1956 

Copper Bomestic 
(Electro, Del. 
Lead (N. Y a 
P. W. Zinc (E. 
aS eee ere 5.05 5.05 


15 
New York, de : 14 
112. 


Valley .11.20 14.375 36.00 
haves 5.05 8.25 36.00 
St. Louis, 

‘00 
Tin, Spot Straits, . 75 
Alu mi num Ingot 99° 15.00 160 
Antimony (R.M.M., bi and, 


f. o. t. Laredo) ......12.36 33.00 


27 


14.50 





¢a) 


in concentrates, matte, etc., 
countries, 
included in 


United 
States 


(a) 

. 964,589 
- 961,886 
957,318 

- 863,721 


93.669 
95,042 
90,645 
31,846 
67,990 
96,343 
99,514 
94,287 
93,186 
96,732 
89,326 
102,459 


269,971 
258,868 


Mexico 
(crude) 


Canada 


(b) (c) 
60,511 


60,874 


253,652 
302,984 


Reported by Copper Institute. 
Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. 


experted. 


the electrolytic production 


production from imported blister only. 


(a) Production 


1961 
Total 
1962 
Total 
1958 
Tota! 
1954 
Total 
1955 
June 
July 
&ug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1956 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


(a) 


Crude, 


World Production of Copper 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Chile Peru 


(d) 
396,937 


(d) 
25,495 
422,493 
371,742 
372,814 


36, 949 
30,914 
37,427 
40,699 
19,282 


ag 5 
420 


(c) Crude copper, i. 
although some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. (d) 
in addition to that reported, 
(h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. 


22,640 
25,803 


“recoverable 


Fed. 
Rep. of 
Germany 

(e) 

234,647 

206,747 


.330 


Norway 


Un 


Kingdom 


163, 


108 


ited Yugo- 


968 
604 


India 


(f-h) 


Blister and/or refined. 
tonnage of which is not obtainable. 


*Refined. 


Japan 


(e) 
100,254 
104,060 
100,381 
117,371 


10,906 
8,096 


> RUN ees 
Rs Bones 
Rs oanwen 


toro, 
=* 
= 
o 


11,872 


11,133 
11,029 
10,390 

9,927 
11,923 
12,490 
12,570 


ro) 
° 
= 


Krmnmenmn. 
* he CO Clm AIC 


contents of mine production or ‘smelter ’ production or shipments, 


(b) 


Refined. 
(f) 


(e) 





World Production of Refined Lead 


Ur 


ited 


States 


486,874 


632,778 
- 583,883 


166,379 


48, 104 


United 
States 
(a) 
931,833 
961,430 
971,191 
868,242 


84,458 
84,400 


Partially 


53,5: 
credited to Australia 


Can. 
(b) 
218,548 
223,140 
247,707 


218,810 


Canada 


162,712 


183,389 
166,356 


Mexico 


13,886 
14,061 

7,237 
11,492 
14,823 
15,326 
12,687 


12,553 


12,179 
11,469 
12,438 
11,554 
11,990 
11,591 


17, 


18 
18, 
18, 
18,5¢ 


Mexico 


219,352 
248,651 
225,075 
231,695 

21,840 


18,637 


48,824 
53,636 
66,620 
63,735 


587 
16,510 
17,376 
15,186 
17,611 
091 
515 


890 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Belgium nee —, , =e Spain Yugo- 
slavia 

Poked 
170,766 


152,751 


71,873 
83,139 
84,162 
79,260 


53,831 
59,607 
60,887 


39,683 


38,504 46,060 


164,077 40,786 53,799 


71,083 162,773 


13,676 


16,806 


16,218 
15,743 
14,562 
14,398 
14,022 


includes Tead refined in England from Australian base bullion. 


Japan 


18,516 
20,382 
25,513 
37,612 


Aus- 
tralia 


(a) 
217,301 


French 
Moroco 


20,287 


217,298 31,224 


241,419 29,970 


260,424 29,417 
2,025 
4,957 
3,746 


21, 113 


24,196 
16.392 
19,535 
17,407 
15,984 
19,664 


> 


27,935 





Peru 
(b-c) 
57,990 1,003 
61,456 6,491 
59,589 9,819 
60,477 16,982 
6,173 
5,297 
5,168 


2,124 
1,725 
1,880 
1,754 
1,545 
818 


Belgium 


World Production of Slab Zinc 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Fed. Great Italy 
Rep. of Britain 


France 
lands 


Nether- Norway Spain 


(a) 


220,479 82,184 


205,909 
213,215 
234,896 


19,837 
19,561 

19,190 
18,863 

19,345 
19,244 
20,079 


20,359 
20,589 
20,710 


electrolytic. 


(b) 


Entirely 


electrolytic. 


Germany 
155,024 
162, 


797 
ole 


163, 


16,689 
17,212 
16.898 
17,964 


1,633 


(c) 


78,101 
76,981 
81,436 
90,987 


6,480 
5,902 
6,751 

8.609 

6.940 
7.442 
9,316 


6.768 


52,058 
60,438 


1954 both 


(b) 
44,971 
43,061 
42,566 
48,768 


3,854 
4.238 
4,422 
4,451 
4,704 
4,501 
4,492 
4,345 
3.961 
4,331 


1,002 


dissaeciieit and 


23,444 
23,329 
24,152 
25,109 


Yugo- Japan 
slovia 


(a) 
62,109 


15,943 77,203 


16,037 86,833 


15,040 112,292 
7,141 
11,223 
11,012 
11,227 
11,644 
11,600 
11,654 


Smelter 


Aus- 
tralia 


(c) 
16,984 
21,119 


Tunisia 


Aus- 
tralia 
(b) 


88,103 
97,931 
101,008 
117,066 


8.837 
10,413 
10,089 

9,817 

9.972 

9,860 

9,972 


9,753 
8,982 
9,572 

.243 
10.912 
&. 606 


11,141 


Northern 
Rho- 


desia 
(c) 


349,667 
336,883 
382,884 
386,577 

33,467 


‘and custom 
Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
There are quantities of scrap 
production. 


(g) 


36,104 
87,459 
38,341 
43,153 


3,090 


intake”. 


Refinery 


Rho- 
desia 


15,646 
14,112 
12,891 
16,800 


1,792 
-680 
1,680 
.680 
-680 
.568 
456 
456 


1°6 
,232 
680 
456 
456 
456 
456 


Rho- 
desia 
(b) 


25,301 
25,687 
28,370 
29,736 


2,604 
2,660 
2,576 
2,464 
2,604 
2,576 
2,632 


2,632 
2 GRR 
2,688 
2 688 
2,688 
2,632 
2,800 


2,464 


1,602,601 
1,783,643 
1,813,773 
1,877,841 


163,586 
158,678 
118,347 
144,655 


(d) 
2,065,216 
2,141,088 
2,228,017 
2,243,501 


202,444 
207,697 
207,731 

202,860 
213,678 
210,266 
220,048 


222,280 
208,693 
224,327 
218,302 
214,194 


208,635 


2,744 


: 9,136 . ° 5 
Beginning electrothemic. (d) The above totals omits produc- 
tion in Russia, Czechos.ovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks 


(In long tons) 


British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


At start of: 1954 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


, 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Statistics 


1955 
61,480 
62,771 
70,185 
67,566 
60,767 
58,546 

68,037 64,256 
67,307 99,628 
17,323 107,261 
: 93.681 
- 61,484 75,533 
. 61,673 77,749 


eee 55,344 
-++- 60,402 
-.- 60,084 

.. 47,258 

-. 60,118 

. 65,314 


72.266 


1956 
76,197 
79,377 

71,634 
73:76 
76,481 
71,713 
76,188 
68,197 
72,069 


62,32 


U. K. Refined Lead Stocks 


British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


At start of: 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Statistics 


(In ‘eeu tons) 
1954 1955 
. 26,887 31,173 
32,653 32,274 
30,697 39,461 
28,312 37,587 
30,005 45,226 
29,793 38,760 
30,437 30,816 
29,492 32,270 
26,298 LS,036 
-. 22,958 12,912 
. 22,269 42,061 
26,937 38,410 


1956 
40,987 
34,326 
29,693 
33,974 
29,479 
30,537 
37,088 
35,432 


35,792 


U. K. Stocks of Zinc 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 lbs.) 


Virgin Zinc Zi 


At start of: 


Jan. 


1955 1956 
49,962 49,962 
48,027 45,239 
45,679 44,288 
49,301 49,194 
53,573 49,129 
50,447 47,226 
48,227 47,664 
54,562 49,169 
60,985 51.946 
60,800 
54,679 
50,678 


55,3: 


nc. 


50, 649 


50 


Conc. 


1956 
54,447 
49,537 
48,667 
40,502 
36,524 
40,136 
40,763 
47,972 


57.125 


U. K. Copper Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 


1956 





Jan.-Sept. A 


(Gross Weight) 
Copper and 


copper 


Belg. 


945 
.171,335 
43,371 
3,265 
1,578 
491 
4,539 
52,391 9, 
2,217 
6,500 


(W.) 


Congo 


Other 


countries 


3,709 


Of which: 


Electrolytic 
Other 


. 182,722 
refined. 26,330 


Blister or 
rough 
Wrought and 


alloys 
Total 
METALS, NOVEMBER, 


290,341 
1956 


ug. 


51 


18,232 
3,933 
355 


107 
1 


585 


130 
150 


525 


18 


86 
59 


Sept. 


alloys 290,341 33,087 26,041 
U. of S. Africa 
N. Rhodesia 
Canada 
Belgium ... 
Germany 
Norway 
United States. 


3 436 
33,087 26,041 


Copper Consumption in United Kingdom 


British Bureau 


Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 


(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


Unalloyed 
1953 Total 243,717 
1954 Total 


1955 


22,045 
3,297 
23,904 
19,698 
18,390 
24,007 
25 5,276 
258! 54 
23,108 
281,953 


23, 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Total 
1956 
January 
F ebrt uary 


36,286 
36,309 
35,791 
32,953 
377,576 


pd 
July 


September 
*Includes copper quiphete "effective October, 


U. K. Zinc Imports 








(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1956 
Aug. 





Jan.-Sept. 

(Gross Weight) 

Zinc ore and 
concentrates 

Zine conc. 
Australia 
Italy 
N. Rhodesia 

Zine and 
zinc alloys ... 
N. Rhodesia .. 
Australia 
Canada 
Belgium 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Norway 
United States . 
Other 
countries 

Of which: 

Zinc or speliter, 
unwrought in 
ingots, blocks, 
bars, slabs and 
cakes 

Other 


Sept. 


28,558 15, a 
16,078 
12,885 
41 
3,152 


. 138,415 


96,255 
3,821 
5, 


10,197 


20,233 


95,723 10, — 8,862 


532 30 

Total 96,255 10, 197 8,892 

+ Britis h Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- 

tics. The estimated zinc content is not the 

content of the gross weight as officially re- 

ported for any comparable period. Not avail- 
able 


Alloyed* 
192,337 
251.989 


Total 
447,260 
580,138 


Virgin 
322,311 
$48,413 


Scrap 
124,949 


131,725 


48,146 
54,404 
60,067 
46,299 
43,121 
60,293 
61,585 
61,645 
56,061 
659,529 


36,008 
39,485 
45,3 


12,138 
14,919 
14,700 
14,550 
9,866 
13,113 
14,066 
12,955 
14,931 
163,062 


367 
31,749 
33,255 
47,180 
47,519 
48.690 
41,130 

496,467 


59,028 
57,376 
57,269 43,913 13,356 
48,518 rigrs! 12,100 
52,146 11,747 19.39 

55,584 4: 629 11,962 
51,086 39,149 11,919 
28.860 20,065 8,795 


54,787 45,807 


45,676 
40,934 


13,352 
16,442 


8 UA 


Zinc Imports and Exports 
by Principal Countries 


(A.B.M.S.) 


Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons ex 
cept where otherwise noted. 

1956 
July 





Aug. 


12,631 14,179 


June 

IMPORTS 
U.S. 
Canada (s.t.) 
Denmark 
France 
Germany, 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland?* 
U. KE. ds.) 
India* (1.t.) 


U.S. 
Canada (s.t.) 
Denmark 
France ‘2 
Germany, W.7* 3,411 
Italy 1,560 
Netherlands 548 
Norway 2,261 
Switzerland? 695 
U. K.t (1.t.) 251 
Northern 
Rhodesia* (1.t.). 
Australia* (1.t.) 
Belg. Congo 
+ Includes scrap. 
t Includes manufactures. 
* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 


132 525 


a ee 


EXPORTS 
647 
. 15,296 


2,795 
3,624 





United Kingdom Tin Statistics 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous 


Tin Content of Tin in Ore 


Metal Statistics) 





Stock at 
Produc-_ end of 
Imports tion* i 
1954 Total .... 27,494 
1995 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December .... 
1955 Total . 
1956 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


111 


*As reported by International Tin Study Group. 
duction from imported scrap and residues refined on 


but include official warehouse stocks. 


Imports i 
2,404 7 21 





Tin Metal 
Con- 
sump- 

tion 


Stock at 
Exports & end of 
Re-exports period 
»889 8,585 


576 
920 
866 
081 
689 
390 


733 


Nene 


ro 


881 
082 


3, 438 
3,424 
105 3,460 


roe Doe 


H~IWQHPO 
rove to 


2,082 
1,573 
Production of Tin 


Metal includes pro 
toll. 


Stocks exclude strategic stock 


29 





Canadas Copper Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Copper) 
(In Tons) 

1954 1955 
15,001 22,678 
13,954 21,533 
21,075 25,181 
20,412 24,221 
23,012 23,921 
23,344 21,981 
21.582 21,286 
22,000 26,424 
22,684 24,943 
21,661 25,658 
22,981 25,340 
24,935 27,312 


ROU MIS. veccce 


1953 
21,830 
21,075 
22,432 
21,747 
20,179 
18,384 
19,996 
LO SS86 
16,777 
17,675 
17,101 
18,703 


235,787 252,64% 


Canada’s Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) 
(In Tons) 

1954 1955 
9,081 11,078 
8,385 12,897 
11,671 12,423 
11,218 10,321 
18,407 10,911 
14,877 13,387 
15,467 12,674 
14,158 13,219 
14,069 13,479 
11,528 14,208 
13,372 14,545 
13,897 14,057 


1953 
Jan. 7,668 
Feb. 16,411 
Mar. 10,578 
Apr. 11,153 
May 14,726 
June 15,053 
13,939 
8,139 
8,957 
9,062 
9,036 


1956 
15,981 
11,041 
12,276 
14,476 
12,851 
10,985 
13,599 
14,710 





Year 131,994 156,130 153,199 


Canada’s Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Recoverable Lead)* 
(In Tons) 
1954 
17,716 
16,863 
17,104 
19,452 
19,953 
18,988 
19,164 
18,237 
17,066 
16,569 
18,365 
19,093 


1953 
Jan. 19,502 
Feb. 16,888 
Mar. 14,183 
Apr. 18,640 
May 16,120 
June 15,302 
July 11,969 
Aug. 13,864 
Sept. 14,335 
Oct. 16,327 
Nov. 19,433 
Dec. 19,273 


1955 
18,959 
15,018 


1956 
16,002 
14,344 
16,857 
11,578 
15,446 
18,145 
15,84) 
16,104 


16,650 
16,676 
15,972 
13,658 
15,182 
17,857 





Year 195,836 219,280 201,583 


*New base bullion from Oanadian ores plus 
recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 
shipped for export. 
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Canada’s Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In Pigs) 
(In Tons) 

1954 1955 
6,170 5,500 
7,560 11,882 

11,092 10,318 
9,606 11,967 
11,483 6,416 
12,018 9,897 
13.152 § 341 
8,646 1SS4 
10,045 6,538 
8,005 8,053 
10,817 4,622 
7,815 65,286 


1953 
11,212 
8,710 
14,943 
14,765 
7,039 
13,434 
1,357 
8,869 
3,903 
7,532 
6,581 
4,354 


1956 
4,888 
3,856 
4,007 
7,636 
7,214 
6,632 
9,696 
4,713 





102,879 116,409 92,704 


Canadas Zinc Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Zinc) 
(In Tons) 


1954 
17,155 
15,199 
16,550 
16,249 
16,530 


1953 
Jan. 18,370 
Feb. 18,677 
Mar. 20,693 
Apr. 20,003 
May 20,090 
June 20,589 17,017 
July 21,595 17,917 
Aug. 21,702 18,755 
Sept. 21,157 18,023 
Oct. 21,888 18,871 
Nov. 21,051 19,662 
Dec. 21,899 21,922 


1955 
22,028 
19,865 
22,215 
21,301 
21,599 
20,565 


21,769 


1956 
21,696 
20,356 
22,010 
21,339 
21,790 
20,780 
21,691 


22,206 
21,398 
21,135 





Year 247,707 213,810 257,008 


Canadas Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Slabs in Tons) 


1953 1954 1955 
17,478 16,625 22,181 
13,580 11,328 25,556 
18,307 18,199 20,178 
17,068 17,926 21,018 
15,595 13,926 14,820 

14,919 15,654 19,581 
10,068 27,f82 13,522 
14,934 16,581 
17,298 11,793 
13,064 19,836 
16,224 14,164 
23,277 14,607 


1956 
15,550 
11,757 

8,822 
14,317 
11,357 
15,296 
15.499 
8,591 13,070 

9,423 
11,862 
10,685 
10,809 





158,388 206,037 213,837 


Canada's Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In ores and concentrates) 
(Fine Ounces) 


1954 1955 
Jan, 547,951 429,704 
Feb. 567,225 457,261 
Mar. 849,502 411,597 
Apr. 572,059 493,678 
May 660,724 445,054 
June 682,906 592,238 
July 1,210,045 285,350 
Aug. 953,379 644,932 
Sept. 605,188 636,992 
Oct. 612,874 684,301 
Nov. 606,274 387,147 
Dec. 804,213 405,719 


1956 
435,047 
196,803 
328,857 
348,838 
447,710 
495,742 
686,209 

1,080,301 





Year 8,672,340 5,873,873 


Canada's Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In Ounces) 

1954 1955 
Jan. 2,603,593 2,182,386 
Feb. 2,068,740 1,960,506 
Mar. 2,352,392 2,413,591 
Apr. 2,745.615 2,304,287 
May 2,564,919 2,235,620 2,463,374 
June 2,769,694 2,461,675 2,493,756 
July 2,717,859 2385654 2 
Aug. 2,840,385 2480,697 2 
Sept. 2,804,384 2,386,385 
Oct. 2,461,823 2,371,890 
Nov. 2,823,719 2,088,991 
Dec. 2,364,826 2,388,627 


1956 
2,280,575 
2,094,467 
2,296,504 


1,759,384 





Year 31,117,949 27,696,319 


Canada's Nickel Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In Tons) 
1954 
12,765 
11,874 
13,619 
13,015 
13,458 
13,269 
12,901 
13,428 
13,521 
14,323 
14,159 
14,947 


1953 
12,517 
10,662 
12,268 
11,841 
11,610 
11,687 
11,801 
11,911 
12,031 
12,469 
12,764 
12,122 


1955 
14,387 
13,375 
15,544 
15,011 
15,352 
14,835 
14,530 
14,825 


1956 
14,985 
14,997 
15,504 
14,431 
15,203 
14,492 
15,125 





143,693 161,79 175,173 
METALS, NOVEMBER, 1956 





Canadian Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


1956 





Jan.-Aug. 


Ore, matte 
regulus, etc. 
(content) .... 27,059 
United States 16,631 
Belgium 184 
Germany y.) 557 
Norway ..... 8,926 
U. Kingdom . 760 
Pakistan .... 1 
Ingots, bars, 
billets, anodes 105,918 
United States.. 60,643 
France 6,119 
U. Kingdom .. 37,689 
India 1,456 
Other countries Fi 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 132,977 
Old and scrap.. 9,589 
Rods, strips, 


sheet & tubing 8,330 


July 


6,562 
4,493 
100 
557 
1,334 
78 


13,599 14,710 
8.477 8,905 
784 280 
4,113 5,186 
224 336 

1 3 


20,161 17,655 
7172 1,396 


647 


Canadian Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


1956 





Jan.-Aug. 


Ore ‘zinc cont.) 134,115 
United States. .117,369 
Belgium .... 3,443 
France 1,921 
Norway 5,071 
U. Kingdom . 6,311 

Slab zinc ... ..105,668 
United States.. 61,185 
Argentina Lato 
Brazil 
U. Kingdom . 

Korea 

Hong Kong 
Taiwan 

India . 
Other countries 

Total Exports: 

Ore and slabs. .239,783 

Zinc scrap, 

dross, ashes.. 3,662 
United States. . 401 
Belgium 
Germany (W.) 97 
Netherlands .. 630 
Italy 53 
India 115 
France 158 


July Aug. 
31,931 16,577 
19,798 12,743 

751 1,913 

1,921 


13,070 
8,421 
877 


3,574 
198 


47,430 
1,141 


25 


1,116 


Canada’s Nickel Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined, in oxides, matte, etc.) 


(In Tons) 


1955 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


1956 
16,121 
13,940 
16,219 
14,448 
14,729 
16,403 
11,079 
18,470 





173,879 
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Copper Imports and Exports 


by Principal Countries 
(A.B.M.S.) 


Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; metric tons 

except where otherwise noted. ii 
June July Aug. 
IMPORTS 

U.S. (blist., s.t.) .29,106 21,003 22,391 

(ore, etc., s.t.). 8,515 10,982 17,755 

(ref., s.t.).....14,683 16,782 17,373 
Denmark 53 100 169 
France (crude).. os 814 iat 

(refined) 14,513 11,384 
Italy 6,772 see 
Germany (W.).. 16,493 
Netherlands P 2,015 
Norway 300 
Sweden 3,156 ate 
Switzerland 3,557 2,436 
ee a ok 33,268 33,087 
India* (ref., 1.t.). 2,023 aes aes 

EXPORTS 

U.S. (ore and 

wrer., s.t.)...... G27 664 aoe 

(ref., s.t.) ....15,147 9,251 18,167 
Canada (ref., s.t.)10,985 13,599 ae 
Finlandt 221 5 
Germany . 5,259 4,642 
Norway 1,274 808 
Sweden 1,602 1,106 
U. K. d2.)...... Bd THe 
Turkey? 2,508 
No. Rhodesia (ref. 

& blist., l.t.)*..29,758 29,401 25,637 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 
Includes copper alloys. 
Includes old. 





2,605 


U. K. Copper Exports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1956 





o 
Jan.-Sept. Aug. 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper 
unwrought, 
ingots, blocks, 
slabs, bars, etc. 20,976 
Plates, sheets, 
rods, etc. ... 
Wire ‘(including 
uninsulated 
electric wire). .36,888 3,426 6,056 
Tubes 824 751 
Other copper 
worked (incl. 
pipe fittings). . 


Sept. 


2,100 


. 13,653 1,279 


1,009 221 85 
79,954 8,854 10,271 


Canadian Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1956 





Jan.-Aug. July 
Ore (lead cont.) 30,131 10,581 
United States ..19,677 3,232 
Belgium 6,385 3,280 
Germany (W.). 4,069 4,069 
Refined lead ...48,641 9,695 
United States . .10,009 741 
Cuba 1 Lad 
Venezuela 44 ret 
U. Kingdom ...33,102 8,148 
Japan : 728 
Taiwan 75 75 
Other countries 162 3 
Total Exports: 
Ore and refined 78,772 20,276 
Pipe and tubing 12 5 
Lead scrap 100 


+ To Uruguay. 


French Copper Imports 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Metric Tons) 

1956 
Jan.-Aug. July Aug. 





Ore (gross 
weight) 
Morocco 
Crude copper 
for refining 
(blister, black 
& cement) 
Beigium a. 
Germany 1 
Belg. Congo .. 813 
Refined 14,513 
United States .. 3,078 
462 
700 


3,354 814 


37,457 


Belgium ‘ 4,891 
Germany (W.) ? 492 
Norway Teme 
Sweden 102 
U. Kingdom... 1,405 330 
Belg. Congo .. 19,910 3,386 
U. of S. Africa. 521 ae 
Rhodesia- 

Nyassaland .. 9,276 
Other countries 70 


1,072 


French Zinc Imports 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Metric Tons) 
1 





956 
Jan.-Aug. July Aug. 
Ore (gross 

weight) 20,315 33,916 
3,200 
1,960 
1,662 
1,172 
2,528 


4,831 
2,620 
7,729 
5,097 
1,518 


Yugoslavia .... 
Algeria 


Belg. Congo 
Australia 
Burma 
Other countries 
Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc.... 
Mexico 
Belgium 
Germany 
Italy 
U. Kingdom... 
Algeria 


1,599 


CW.) 


French Metal Exports 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Metric Tons) 

1956 

July Aug. 





Jan.-Aug. 
Lead 
Ore (gross 
weight) 66 
Pig lead: 
Non-argenti- 
ferous 
Antimonial lead. 
Zine 
Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc. ... 
Copper 
Crude copper for 
refining (blister, 
black and ce- 


6,355 38 
388 34 








Nonferrous Castings 
MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 





(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 
Alu- Mag- Lead 
minum Copper nesium Zine Die 
OG ek 1,197,443 30,825 487.996 25,936 
gs ee 518,979 1,009,910 34,857 408,353 20,941 
ee 658,022 990,496 34,517 521,253 20,444 
Se : See 607,764 834,557 25,572 474,741 18,396 
1955 
0 eee 78,958 92,149 2,572 71,811 1,537 
Aa oe 73,049 84,183 2,633 71,595 1,614 
ee ee 71,691 85,008 2,399 63,735 1,530 
0 ere ree 68,473 90,476 2,367 66,569 2,045 
ah di cna boned ae 55,033 65,816 1,920 47,928 1,684 
REE a ee eee 64,864 87.206 2,176 62,677 1,904 
September ........... 67,170 89,600 2,478 62,030 1,924 
oc ie acca 72,197 91,192 2 oo 71,689 1,789 
November 75.065 90,345 2.32! 75,099 1,896 
PIOGRNONEE onc casccceces 75,275 88,287 2 O55 70,950 1,817 
BE ne an eceeae 833,058 1,011,748 27, 892 781,254 21,045 
1956 
Ee ae 74,152 89,767 2,959 68,050 1,598 
a Tee 73,096 91,706 2,977 66,584 1,636 
aoa nee eta 73,785 96,085 3,046 65,760 yo 
[7 SESE ee ee 67,880 90,679 3,140 58,274 ore 
Mav ~~. &£5.7°6 QV Wy 5? PN 19 
BNE ten dee cee ates 58,189 78,921 2,949 47,775 i 883 
July 52,955 69,926 2,810 2.227 1,5 
August 61,528 77,619 3,049 52,321 ,$ 12 
Copper a Shipments 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 
(Bureau of Census) (Thousands of Pounds) 
Permanent All 
Total Sand Mold Die Other 
1951 Total .. obs eekghetweeas 1,075,437 69,883 12,516 39,607 
ke | eee 1,009,910 910,862 63,865 8,259 26,924 
19683 Total ...... 990,496 888,369 61,316 10,077 30,734 
1954 
NE Oa os widget 834,557 751,804 48,849 6,480 27,394 
1955 
ET OE 75,253 67,768 4,598 641 2,246 
EE, sh a Vane Baan 92,149 83,149 5,649 742 2,609 
Serre 84,183 75,903 5,152 654 2,474 
eee er 85,008 76,064 5,513 764 2,667 
ge ee eee 90,476 80,869 5,840 739 3,028 
I he Ca ea ety 65,816 59,138 3,998 691 1,989 
0 Oe ee 87,206 77,721 5,322 844 2,410 
september 9 ......2.<. 89,600 80,481 5,6! 692 2,824 
PC Per ree 91,192 82,958 4,513 vr yf 2,994 
Novenmber ...... cece 90,345 80,934 5,807 743 2.861 
CS rere 88,287 78,327 6,368 713 2,875 
irae 1,011,748 907,852 63,041 8,541 31,408 
1956 
Pe ree 89,767 80,116 6,135 799 2,717 
ee ree 91,706 82,244 5,888 727 2,847 
esa er 96,085 85,894 6,299 782 3,110 
eer ere 90.679 $1,333 5-85 722 2.789 
SRG Ba aarala Saree nie Wace 89,188 80,155 5,398 751 2,854 
June 78,921 70,260 5,052 755 2.854 
See eee renee 60,926 55,027 3,193 506 2,200 
0 ee ene 77,619 70,479 3,805 904 2,431 
Nickel Averages Platinum Averages 
Electro, cathode sheets, . 99.00%, N. Y. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included 
(Cents per pound) (Dollars per Troy Ounce) 
1953 1954-1955 mens 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jan. 58.62 60.00 64.50 6450 Jan, 91.50 91.40 81.00 106.30 
Feb. 60.00 60.00 64.50 6450 feb. 91.50 91.00 78.16 104.34 
Mar. 60.00 60.00 64.50 64.50 Mar. 91.50 87.88 78.00 104.23 
Apr. 60.00 60.00 64.50 64.50 Apr. 91.50 85.50 77.94 103.92 
May 60.00 60.00 64.50 64.50 May 91.50 85.50 77.50 105.22 
June 60.00 60.00 64.50 64.50 June 92.81 85.50 78.33 106.50 
July 60.00 60.00 64.50 64.50 July 94.00 85.50 81.78 106.50 
Aug. 60.00 60.00 64.50 64.50 Aug. 94.00 85.00 84.59 105.76 
Sept. 6090 60.00 64.50 64.50 Sept. 92.50 85.00 91.96 105.50 
Ort. 60.00 60.00 64.50 64.51 Oct. 92.50 83.62 94.60 104.85 
Nov. 60.00 60.98 64.50 Nov. 92.50 81.07 103.11 
Dec. 60.00 64.50 64.50 Dec. 92.15 80.64 106.58 
Av. 59.885 60.46 64.50 Av. 92.496 85.72 86.12 
» 





Prompt Tin Prices 





(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per pound) 


1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jan. 121.50 84.84 87.628 104.768 
Feb. 121.50 85.04 90.75 100.586 
Mar. 121.415 91.24 91.065 100.524 
Apr. 101.07 96.238 91.41 99.145 
May 97.387 93.51 91.38 96.853 
June 92.933 94.24 93.64 94.488 
July 81.826 96.55 96.825 96.131 
Aug. 80.69 93.381 96.456 98.924 
Sept. 82.275 93.536 96.256 103.559 
Oct. 80.897 93.00 96.075 105.716 
Nov. 83.26 91.099 97.882 
Dec. 84.693 88.571 107.75 
AV. 95.787 91.77 94.73 


Monthly Tin Production at 
Longhorn Smelter 


(From Concentrates) 





(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jan. 4,000 2,700 2,402 1,754 
Feb. 3,400 3,008 2,505 1,704 
Mar. 3,850 3,559 2,353 1,802 
Apr. 3,750 3,006 2,103 1,803 
May 3,100 2,054 1,604 2,001 
June 3,000 1,205 851 953% 
July 3,000 NIL 950 NIL 
Aug. 2,600 2.002 1,749 1,453 
Sept. 2,700 2,404 1,751 wold 
Oct. 2,751 2,404 1,803 1.654 
Nov. 2,750 2,404 1,803 
Dec. 2,750 2,404 2,453 
Total 37,651 27,150 22,327 


Quicksilver Averages 





N. Y. Monthly Averages 
Virgin, Dollars per 76-lb. Flask 


1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jan. 214.88 189.60 324.68 277.88 
Feb. 207.37 190.00 324.68 270.29 
Mar. 199.92 201.63 322.61 261.40 
Apr. 197.90 221.36 318.14 267.22 
May 196.50 251.20 306.62 267.675 
June 193.42 273.46 286.98 260.69 
July 192.21 287.40 268.22 256.06 
Aug. 190.42 290.71 255.18 256.00 
Sept. 187.04 314.08 263.70 256.00 
Oct, 184.62 329.50 279.02 255.92 
Nov. 186.00 321.17 282.50 ..... 
Dec. 188.38 319.96 282.27 ..... 
Av. 194.89 265.84 292.90 ..... 
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Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks 


(U. S. Department of Interior) 








Stocks Sold or Used Stocks 
beginning Value end of 
of month Production Short f. o. b. month 
short tons short tons tons plant short tons 

1955 
WY 1556 sateen 12,630 132,669 128,961 55,822,814 16,338 
CS 16,338 133,551 136,472 59,965,645 13,417 
September 13,417 130,606 134,125 60,205,054 9,898 
a 9,898 134,655 128,116 57,924,207 16,437 
November ..... 16,437 133,689 135,953 61,464,364 14,173 
December ..... 14,173 140,748 139,901 63,319,738 15.020 
1956 
, 15,020 140,394 135,598 $61,362,549 19,816 
FORTGAry ....s 19,816 132,763 135,505 61,284,856 17,074 
DEMON, © a eisse otis 17,074 145,895 145,729 65,043,396 19,240 
PEE. dxewininecin’ 19,240 144,726 149,854 70,479,739 14,112 
ee re 14,112 150,800 153,014 73,940,389 11,898 
a rere 11,898 145,726 140,225 67,775,239 17,399 
Sarre 17,399 151,624 134,098 64,858,158 34,925 
pi oe 34,925 92,406 90,614 44,519,556 36,717 
September 36,717 132,316 121,854 60,104,570 47,179 
Aluminum Wrought Products 
PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 
Rolled Extruded 
Plate, Structural Shapes Powder, 
Sheet. Shapes, Rod, Tube Blooms Flake, 
Yotal & Strip Bar & Wire & Tubing & Paste 
TOGe POG ove cccwces 1,924,750 1,085,699 443,546 347,542 47,963 
8068 Total ..<.+s« cS 2eeeeo 1,368,165 422,946 451,922 44,732 
i Be ene 2,088,489 1,165,090 357,229 518,070 46,255 
1955 
NE PGS eae sce 234,730 128,432 31,051 71,981 3,266 
PO rere 227,939 123,293 29,835 72,017 2,794 
Sere res 234,309 125,176 30,979 75,371 2,813 
ME 6522 Ga wanes dee 255,701 136,420 35,306 74,792 3,030 
DE er chria abs ate wghs x ores 210,222 113,305 27.070 62,918 2,379 
PUG on ccsewceeewse 250,036 141,400 29,413 67,904 3,039 
ee 244,135 134,240 32,973 67,407 2,926 
ee re 248,806 138,328 30,554 71,456 2,926 
INOVOMIDCE oot cic ecoss 245,256 137,109 31,656 67,798 2,658 
ee) ee 242,993 138,592 31,802 64,159 1,837 
MEE iSemevenaseeowse 2,805,500 1,542,368 365,391 812,311 35,854 
1956 
Se OCT Pe 251,772 142,049 34,008 67,499 2,118 
oe ee 240.999 124,077 33.727 65,261 1,901 
aa eee 232,767 128,432 30,972 63,482 1,947 
MEEMEEE see's Suse hy crete 260,610 143,859 37,971 69,639 3,316 
Ree Serer 264,378 147,613 39,900 68,106 S215 
SE) Fecere irk ota apes eres 240,415 132,510 33,438 65,600 2,119 
a eee erry 247,895 139,571 35,346 64,249 2,736 
INS as nev cctelbeiwinie 248,457 141,400 32,413 66,315 3,039 
Aluminum Castings Shipments 
(Bureau of Census) 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 
(Thousands of Pounds) Permanent All 
Total Sand Mold Die Other 
1961 Total «.s..6i..0 515,131 193,378 160,011 151,465 10,277 
i a Pe 518,979 194,616 146,883 169,732 7,748 
NS gc) 658,022 214,553 200,025 239,330 4,114 
1955 
ok: res 66,869 13,579 24,319 28,234 737 
NIE nacre, bowisisctaswvarsnarers 78,958 16,019 29,029 33,229 682 
MMM, “ia Sie say evacuate feueivianee 73,049 14,041 28,028 30,208 772 
BOUND fol Sire ecdarcstanavtareoetacatie ooh 71,691 14,235 25,597 31,243 616 
EE? <oiviaarawioruce wae cies 68,473 14,920 24,682 27,939 932 
MME fo Nar aca ore aia etedee artis 55,083 11,716 21,006 21,656 655 
NS, id i tienen aloe 64,864 14,916 22,267 27,004 576 
IOS oicee os bers 67,170 14,870 23,075 28,532 693 
ERO ok. wsievlaee owas 72,197 14,485 25,135 31,741 836 
INOVEINNGE occ eciscccs 75,065 14,327 26,267 33,852 619 
ee 75,275 15,291 25,031 34,347 606 
TOGR “BOURL: sc<siescce 833,058 171,757 298,115 354,804 8,282 
1956 
. Sn ere 74,152 15,861 24,528 33,253 510 
ys Ae 73,096 15,560 23,963 32,949 624 
ne ee 73,785 16,597 22,816 33,965 407 
ME. (Siasrecs wis perme 67,880 14,732 20,718 31,782 648 
May iret tiel ab Sarria ae oierat et ecard 65,786 15,600 19,669 29 814 703 
0 eee oe S189 13,448 19,067 29,027 647 
UE | acini View eo micouslens 2.955 12.398 16,388 23,491 678 
MINUS, dh ciukis wreteceronutn chard 61,528 13,100 18,067 29,674 687 
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Virgin Aluminum 


Virgin 99% Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices 


(Cents per pound) 





1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jan, 20.173 21.50 22.90 24.40 
Feb. 20.50 21.50 23.20 24.40 
Mar. 20.50 21.50 23.20 24.60 
Apr. 20.50 21.50 23.20 25.90 
May 20.50 21.50 23.20 25.90 
June 20.50 21.50 23.20 25.90 
July 20.962 21.50 23.20 25.90 
Aug 21.50 22.12 24.26 26.70 
Sept. 21.50 22.20 24.40 27.10 
Oct. 21.50 22.20 2440 27.10 
Nov. 21.50 22.20 24.40 
Dec. 21.50 22.20 24.40 
Av. 20.928 21.785 23.655 


Magnesium Wrought 


Products Shipments 


(Bureau of Census) 





(Thousands of Pounds) 





1953 1954 1955 
Jan. .. 1,313 972 1,776 
Feb. .. 1,601 1,186 1,648 
Mar. .. 1,601 1,186 1,947 
Apr. .. 1,708 892 1,756 
May .. 1,699 1,129 1,836 
June .. 1,192 1,312 1,686 
July .. 1,589 1,032 1,437 
Aug. .. 1,433 1,111 1,742 
Sept. . 1,254 1,183 2,159 
Oct. .. 1,409 1,002 1,667 
Nov. .. 1,814 1,243 1,955 
Dec. .. 919 1,673 1,577 
Total .16,885 13,743 21,186 


1956 
2,118 
1,901 
1,946 
2,279 
2,462 
2,302 
2,002 
2,949 
2,810 
3,049 


Cadmium Averages 





N. Y. Monthly Averages 
Cents per Ib. in ton lots 


1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jan. 193.00 200.00 178.00 170.00 
Feb. 200.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 
Mar. 200.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 
Apr. 200.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 
May 200.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 
June 200.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 
July 200.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 
Aug. 200.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 
Sept. 200.00 179.00 170.00 170.00 
Oct. 200.00 176.00 170.00 170.00 
Nov. 200.00 170.00 170.00 ..... 
Dec. 200.00 170.00 170.00. ..... 
Av. 199.44 172.50 170.00 ..... 


Steel Ingot Production Steel Ingot Operations 

















(American Iron and Steel Institute) Calculated 
OPEN HEARTH F PAESSEMER AMLEcTRIC ‘ TOTAL oa (Percentage of Capacity as Reported 
Percent _ Per a mae Per ~~ veer Per — tion, - by 
ric ‘ ons tC) : s 2 ons } n of compani = es 
seam — capacity sana: cnmanalite 4 r enaiey ee oie Guat sone? American Iron & Steel Institute) 
952 Total ...... 82,846,439 87.2 3,528,677 65.5 6,797,923 82.6 93,168,039 85.8 1,782,097 
1953 Total ..... "100,473,823 97.9 3 83.2 7,280,191 71.1 111,609,719 94.9 oes Week 
2 2 2 11. <a = 
oe , eee 80,827, 494 13.6 2, 548,104 “th — on ve i ; oe ae Beginning 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Juin TIITTTTTTt BP Rsekess B81 268848 661 600063 65.5 91100946 85.3 2,050,088 Jan. 2... 982 75.4 812 97.6 
rus 600, 298,872 73.5 d 75.7 594,545 89.7 2 
yn pies s 829. 612 a6 307,171 is 746888 84.1 882.825 98:7 2 308, 954 Jan. 9... 99.3 74.3 832 98.6 
October ......... 369.7 0. 330,150 81.2 801.196 87.3 10,501,050 98.2 2,370,44 
on ata e.oee. 704 1008 3065674 77:9 799-480 89.9 10,247,398 99.0 2,388, 671 Jan. 16... 99.7 74.1 83.2 99.0 
ecember ....-.. 9,390,000 100.5 292,000 72.0 786.000 85.8 10,468,000 98.1 2,3 sa 
ae, <n 108°342,886 95.6 3,319,088 69.3 8,888,592 77:2 117,000,566 93:0 2,243,969 Jan, 23... 99.4 75.6 85.0 100.4 
956 
January pao 9,676,151 101.4 323,235 79.5 828,845 86.6 10,828,231 99.3 2,444,296 Jan. 30... 97.7 744 854 99.3 
ebrua "3 296.543 78.0 179:388 87. "118.995 99.2 2,444,202 
March 9 ets 795.263 102-7 854 16.3 819,465 85.7 10,924.78 100.2 2,466,092 Feb. 6... 99.7 74,4 868 99.1 
Bore 0.167 S82 297/900 78.8 822.219 Be.0 Io4og7e se zacvosi Feb. 13... 991 746 89.1 98.8 
Jai cccccccsccss Lewoase ins “ose demons gos Leenies 10 “sertes © Feb, 20... 994 73.6 908 988 
Tetanies aces * g'34z'796 101-2 286,978 72.9 TORRE R57 10:422'659 98-8 21435,201 Feb. 27...100.3 70.7 91.9 99.9 
October ccccccce 9,824,000 103.0 330,000 81.2 878,000 91.8 11,032,000 101.2 2,490,000 Mar. 5. i .101.3 69.3 92.9 100.0 
‘ Mar. 12...101.5 67.6 94.2 100.6 
Blast Furnace Output Steel acnialieg Shipments Mar. 19...1031 681 93.7 99.5 
(American Iron and Steel Institute) (Bureau of Census) Mar. 26... 97.1 69.1 944 99.6 
sindeiiecsan Glial cca (Short Tons) For Own A 989 680 983 977 
ot. Ferro- pe Total For Sale Use — Sse oe : : : 
oo @ Sueeel Total Conte some _ i ; pe aye Apr. 9. ee 98.8 68.0 94.6 100.9 
1947 “they , 9& ’ ’ 
=o 58,507,169 702,561 59,209,730 90.1 1952 ...1,925,116 1,476,352 448,767 Apr. 16...101.0 68.6 94.6 100.2 
Ttl. Yr. 60,135,941 712,899 60,848,840 90.2 ae . 1,829,277 1,290,016 431,330 Apr. 23...100.3 68.7 95.6 100.5 
1949 5 
Tel. Yr. 53,613,779 592,564 54,206,348 76.8 May .... 94,610 70,596 24,014 Apr. 30...100.2 694 96.6 96.4 
ir dee aban mtn as ee.) | C6 ee May 7...100.3 70.9 97.2 95.2 
mam  . .. . @is. Si Ga See May 14... 998 71.8 96.9 95.3 
. Yr. 70,487,380 745,381 71,232,761 988 Aup. .. 89,590 66,792 22,798 
1952 — 99 May 21...100.3 71.2 964 97.3 
Tel. Yr. 61,528,665 629,926 62,158,591 84.2 ‘Sept. .- 88,359 64,722 23,637 
1953 Oct. ... 87,085 64,004 23,081 May 28... 99.6 70.2 958 96.3 
Total | . 74,987,721 855,038 75,842,759 95.5 Nov. ... 87,659 64,812 22,847 


. _ Dec. rae 93.547 69,843 23 104 June ‘.:< Fie 13.2 94.7 96.7 
T oss & ,62 62 x i. 70. ’ ’ ’ 
July oe «560.076 26,108 Veotise eee Total ..1,184,096 880,158 303938 June 11... 96.8 72.3 96.0 93.4 
. +e 4,529,2 1,7 ,567,035 71. 
Sept. oe 1417888 43,934 4461 832 t68 tng 98.238 75.044 23.194 June 18... 96.8 yr Al 95.0 93.0 
Oct. ... 4,987,436 46,244 4,983,680 71.5 o eee , , ’ 
Nov. ..- 5,204,446 52,454 5,256,900 77.9 Feb. ... 106,430 80,729 25,701 June 25... 918 65.8 71.1 84.9 
. «e+ 5,526,720 59, 586, . : 
Total "168,119,882 968.735 saeeecil? 71.8 Mor’ """ dog bag ge'aay orale «Suly:«2.-. 92.8 60.0 859 123 
Jan. ... 5,729,404 55,249 65,784,653 81.1 May ... 122,465 92,713 29,752 July 9...94.7 643 91.2 12.9 
Feb. ... 5,304,585 48,182 65,442,767 84.5 June ... 133,887 102,457 31,430 July 16... 94.4 65.3 91.0 14.6 


Mar. ... 6,406,902 57,049 6,463,951 90.6 July ... 97,875 71,170 26,705 

Mer |. e768236 trees Gaocess sea AE. .. 126,406 96,290 30,116 July 23... 926 64.2 90.7 17.0 
June ... 6,495,050 48,735 6,543,878 94.7 Sept. .. 140,843 107,622 33,221 July 30... 94.0 64.0 869 169 
July <.. 6,329,398 61,166 6,390,559 89.8 Oct. ... 145,674 110,409 35,265 aoe OE . 5 j 


ds. Guise tes Stoetes frp Nove :-. 152381 116908 5473 Aug. ‘6... 95.2 640 804 67.5 
Oct. ... 6,905,280 59.993 6,965,278 97.6 Dec. 158,982 122,201 = 36,781 Aug. 13.... 95.9 61.8 90.2 87.5 
Nov. ... 6,686,649 62,341 6,698,990 97.0 Total ‘1,530, 694 1,166,706 363,988 

Dec. ---, 6,887,667 65.849 6.958.516 91.7 1956 Aug. 20... 934 63.5 90.6 95.8 
otal ..77,114.078 868,768 77,800,881 92.7 yo = aiseeig 193.343 35,275 Aug. 27... 90.5 64.0 934 97.0 


Jan. ... 6,985,945 63,619 7,049,564 97.1 Feb. ... 165,398 128,598 36,800 
Feb... 6,539,199 63,618 6.602.817 97.2 Mar. ... 170,045 130,839 39,206 Sept. 3... 89.2 63.0 93.8 98.7 


Mar. ... 7,083,877 65,566 7,149,443 98.5 

Apr. :.. 6,860,883 63.760 6.924.563 986 Apr. ... 163,708 125,015 38,693 Sept. 10... 914 66.3 95.7 100.6 
May ... 6,873,102 47,840 6,920,942 95.8 May ... 178,227 142,025 36,202 s é é 
— ewe vy ers agen oser ans iss June ... 164,661 129,147 35,514 Sept. 17... 95.1 68.7 96.1 100.6 
Aug. 11. 6,100,669 41.548 5,142'217 70.8 July ... 117,984 96,350 21,634 Sept. 24... 95.3 70.4 97.0 101.6 
Sept. ... 6,873,064 59,584 6,932,648 98.7 Aug. ... 159,831 127,001 32,830 


Oct. i... S62 T10 967 108s 
GALVANIZED SHEET SHIPMENTS SHIPMENTS of TIN-TERNE ace Oct. 8.... 96.3 72.8 96.5 100.9 
Ins 


(American Iron & Steel Institute) (American Iron & Steel 











Net Tons) Oct. 15... 95.0 173.6 98.9 i01.4 
(Net Tons) ( 
Hot Dipped Electrolytic Oct aa 94.6 74.5 100.0 1012 
J eS ee a at 1955 1956 19551956 epelicebilisies — - 
an. ... 201,472 169,086 211,101 269,464 Jan, ... 82,874 81,034 335,682 402,627 Ort. 29... 93.0 76.4 99.4 101.2 
ae 183,503 167,433 199,408 272,997 Fob. ccs 88,189 17,877 $44,467 404,193 z * ons ae ae : 
Mar. ... 204,995 180,198 238,649 291,193 Mar. ... 94,434 133,257 419,574 598,129 Nov. 5... 92.3 77.2 99.6 100.6 
Apr. ... 196,656 203,312 289,001 266,728 Apr. ... 89,492 188,556 441,194 654,575 Nov. 12... 90.7 79.3 99.2 100.2 
May ... 189,765 201,671 235,962 272,741 May ... 125,579 70,282 481,805 354,204 Nov. 19 86.8 80.3 100.1 
Jane .. 184,862 200,456 246,940 279,058 June ... 130,603 84,371 520,305 466,060 , a ae ‘ : ie ' 
July ... 185,896 214,349 205,211 * July ... 76,473 * 991.403 . Nov. 26... 87.5 814 97.6 ae 
Aug. ... sean 207,113 241,863 —— Aug. ... 111,482 81,005 441,201 408,903 Dec. 3... 86.7 82.5 100.1 ... 
Sept. .. 194,257 209,765 269.020 256.803 Sept. .. 116,295 72,400 471,624 396.588 
Oot... 208,705 209.498 260.010 ...... 2 eee oo nn, Dec. 10... 84.3 81.5 1003 ... 
ov. «+. 197, 195, 55,692 wee eee [ine | cankes 40,803 ...04. 
Dec. :.. 176,875 205,561 261,640 ...... a ee | eeees —e Dec. 17... 641 724 96.9  ... 
—— Dec. 24... 16.7 TSG 96.7 ose 
Total ..2,290,868 2,362,632 2,864,497 ...... Total ..1,100,762 ..... 4,508,687 —...... 
* Combined with August figures * Combined with August figures Dee. Bice sas ee eee ose 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyers 
ORES ® CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP + RESIDUES 
For: PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 
Laurel Hill, L. 1, N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
El Paso, Texas 
Sellers 
COPPER (Electrolytic) x ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM * MERCURY 











Well get out of it what we put in! 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 
CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


— + om 


Il, Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 














SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 


& 
Zine ELECTRIC 


A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 














DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Ansonia, Conn 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Cambridge 42, Mass 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte 2, N.C 
*Chicago 39, | 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Dallas 25, Texas 
Denver 2, Colo 
Detroit 31, Mich 
Houston 2, Texas 

~ ae I Kenosha, Wis 

| : = Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Miami 30, Fla 
*Milwaukee 4, Wis 


| ANA CON pA COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE Sheer, Newark 2. 


*Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free-Cutting Rods | .f's>ursh 19, Po 

Rochester 4, N.Y 

St. Louis 3, Mo 

San Francisco 4, Calif 

Seattle 1, Wash 

Syracuse 2, N. Y 

Torrrington, Conn 
Washington 5, D, C 
Waterbury 20, Conn 

General Offices 

Waterbury 20, Conn 

In Canada: Anaconda American 
Brass Limited General Offices 
New Toronto, Ontario 
Montreal Office 

909 Dominion Square Building 





made by THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, Waterbury 20, Conn. * Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 





*Warehouses 














